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From the Watchman of the South. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


Spiritual Conflict. 

The conflict with vain and wandering thoughts 
is common to all Christians, and is the subject of 
their frequent and deep lamentations: but there are 
other conflicts, which seem to be peculiar to some 
of God’s children, or are experienced in a much 

ter degree by some than others. These arise 
com horribly wicked thoughts, blasphemous, athe- 
istical, or abyminably impure, which are injected 
with a power which the soul cannot resist, aud 
sometimes continue to rise in such thick succession, 
that the mind can scarcely be said to be ever en- 
tirely free from them. I have known persons of 
consistent piety and sound intellect, who have been 
infested with the continual incursion of such 
thoughts, for weeks and months together; so that 
they had no rest during their waking hours; and 
even their sleep was disturbed with frightful 
dreams; and whilst thus harassed, they had com- 
posure to attend on no religious duties; but when 
they attempted to pray, Satan was present with his 
terrific suggestions; and when they presented 
themselves with God’s people, in his house, they 
found no comfort there; for the thought was con- 
tinually intruded into their minds, that there was 
no truth in the Bible, or any of itsdoctrines. And 
it is wonderful what new and unthought of forms 
of blasphemy and infidelity do, in such cases arise ; 
so that the ideas which occupy their minds are often 
inexprescible, and indeed not fit to be expressed, in 
words. These may some ye | be called “ the 
fiery darts of the wicked one.” ‘They may be com- 
pared to balls or brands of fire cast into a house full 
of combustibles. The object of the enemy, by such 
assaults, is, to perplex and harass the child of God, 
and to drive him to despair. And as many, who 
are thus tempted, are ignorant of Satan’s devices, 
and of the “ depths” of his subtlety, and charge up- 
on themselves of all these wicked thoughts, the 
effect aimed at, does actually take place. The 
tempted, harassed soul is not only distressed above 
measure, but, for a season, is actually cast down to 
the borders of despair. We know of no affliction; 
in this life, which is more intolerable than such a 
state of temptation, when continued long. It, no 
doubt, is true, that there are certan states of the 
physical system which favour the effect of these 
temptations; but this does not prove that these 
thoughts do not proceed from Satan. This arch- 
fiend is deeply versed in the physiology of human 
nature; and wherever he discovers a weak point, 
there hemakes his assault. The melancholic, and 
persons wasted and weakened with excessive grief, 
are peculiarly susceptible of injury from such tempte- 
tions. And that class of doubting, mourning Chris- 
tians, who are for ever disposed to look on the dark 
side of the picture; and who are wont “to write bitter 
things against themselves ;” and on uninstructed 
nieké the effect often is to induce the belief, that 
they have sinned the sin unto death, by blasphem- 
ing the Holy Ghost; or, that they have sinned be. 
yond the reach of mercy, aud that God has aban- 
doned them to be a prey to sin and Satan. But it 
is not upon ignorant, weak, and diseased persons 
alone, that these furious assaults are made; such a 
man as Luther, was in frequent conflicts of this 
kind; and he was so persuaded that these were the 
temptations of the devil, that he speaks of his pres- 
ence with as much contidence as if he had seen 
him by his side. 

A friend of the writer, who is yet alive, was for 
months so harassed by these fiery darts of the wick- 
ed one, that I never saw any human being ina 
more pitiable condition of extreme suffering ; and 
although there was no intermission, during his 
waking hours, there were seasons when these blas- 
phemous suggestions were injected with peculiar 
and terrifying violence. Knowing this person to 
be discreet, as well as pious, I requested, by letter, 


-gome account of this dreadful state of mind, if there 


was a freedom to make the communication. In 
answer, I received recently, a letter, from which 
the following isan extract: “TI feel a singular re- 
Juctance to speak of my religiousexperience. I have 
felt that my case wasa very remarkableone. I have 
thought, at times, that no one could recount a simi- 
lar experience. It has appeared to me so uncom- 
mon, that [ have refrained from disclosing the pe- 
culiar exercises of my mind to the most intimate 
friend. I know not that I ever opened to you my 
case, with the exception of that distressing point 
to which you refer, and even then [ think | was 
not very particular. That was a season far more 
distressing than any | ever experienced— I well 
remember mine affliction and my misery ; the wormn- 
wood and the gall.’ My deliverance from it was 
an unspeakable mercy. I have no doubt that the 
state of my health had some connexion with the 
mental! sufferings I then endured. My constitution, 
which had always been feeble, had given to my 
disposition a proneness to melancholy ; and in my 
bereaved and desolate state I was peculiarly suscep- 
tible of gloomy impressions. My nervous systein 
was deeply affected. Sleep at one time, forsook 
my pillow for successive nights. It was under 
these circumstances that I sunk into the darkness 
and distress which you witnessed. In all this there 
was nothing very remarkable. I think very many 
can record a sitnilar experience. It was not the 
fact that in a feeble state of health I was dark and 
comfortless in spirit, that hasso much tried me, but 
the peculiarity of my case seemed to consist in the 
nature of my spiritual conflicts. You may, per- 
haps, recollect that I stated to you that my chief 
distress arose from blasphemous suggestions —un- 
monstrous and horrid, which seeined to 

fill the mind, and hurry away my thoughts, with a 
force as irresistible as a whirlwind. I strove 
inst them—I prayed against them; but it was 

all in vain. The more strove, the more they pre- 
vailed. The very effort to banish them appeared 
to detain them. My soul all this while was wrap- 
ped in midnight Pes face and tossed like the ocean 
in a storm. Te seemed to me, as if [ was delivered 
over to the powers of darkness, and that to aggra- 
vate my wretchedness, some strange and awfully 
impious association would be s ed by almost 
every object that met my eye. You ask me to de- 
scribe my deliverance. It wasgradual. A return 
of domestic comforts, a restoration of health, and an 
OCCUPATION OF THE MIND WITH DUTY, were the 
means which God was pleased to bless to the re- 
moval of this distressing experience. For twelve 
or thirteen years I have had no return of this state 
of mind, except to a partial extent; yet [ have, at 
times, been greatly harassed with these fiery darts 
of the wicked one, which I can truly say, are my 
sorest affliction. J have always remarked, that 
these painful exercises of mind have attended sea- 
examination and prayer. When 
have thought most of my obligation to God, and 
endeavoured to meditate most on divine things, 
then it has been, that my mind has suffered most 
from the intrusion of thoughts, at which my soul is 
filled with anguish, and which I desire deli- 


verance more than from death. This fact is mys- 
terious tome. I cannot but thinkI love God. I 


am sure [ do desire an entire consecration to Christ. 
It is my daily prayer to attain holiness. I esteem 
the way of salvation glorious; and justification 
through the alone righteousness of Christ is a preci- 
ous doctrine. But did ever any Christian experi- 
ence such trials, is s question which [ am ready often 
to ask. I know of no uninspired writer that has 
come nearer a description of what l have experienc- 
ed than John Bunyan and John Newton. The hymn 
of the latter, commencing with ‘I asked the Lord 


and | that I might grow,’ &c. contains many thoughts re- 


markably accordant with my experience. 

“You see, | have nothing to relate, that ia in- 
structive or cheering—and yet I sometimes feel 
thankful for the terrible conflicts which I endure, 
for there is nothing which so constantly drives me 
to a throne of grace—nothing that strips me so en- 
tirely of self-dependence, and creates within me 
such longing after holiness. I am much inclined 
to think that Satan is far less dangerous when he 


comesas ‘a roaring lion,’ and frightens the soul with | faster. So do thou wit 


his horrid blasphemies, than when ‘he transforms 
himself into an angel of light,’ and seduces our affec- 
tions gradually and secretly away from God, and 
attaches them sinfully to the world. 

“ P. S.—The most discouraging fact in all my 
experience has been, what have already ailuded 
to—the rushing in of a tide of unutterably impious 
thoughts or imaginations, ata time when I[ have 
sought the most elevated and glorious views of God, 
breaking up my peace and comfort,| when I have 
tried to fix my inind most intently on spiritual ob- 
jects. Is the onset of the enemy to drive one from 
a close communion with God? or is it to be traced 
to a law of association recalling past experiences ! 

“If f had more confidence is my religious expe- 
rience I think I could suggest many thoughts that 
night be useful to Christians under teimptation; 
and especially, when suffering under certain phy- 
sical disordere. One thing [ am free to say vusE- 
FUL OCCUPATION is essential to the restoration and 
peace of some mind®.” 

Many other eminent servants of God have ex- 
perienced, in various forms, the same conflicts with 
the great adversary: and when we describe these 
temptations as not unfrequent in the experience of 
the children of God, we do not speak without au- 
thority. Paul says, “ For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, agairst 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 
From this passage, it is evident, that our spiritual 
foes are numerous, and powerful, and that the be- 
liever’s conflict with them is violent: it is a 
“ wrestling,” or a contention which requires them 
to put forth all their strength, and to exercise all 
their skill. Therefore, it was, that the apostle, who 
was himself engaged in this conflict, urges it upon 
Christians, to put on the panoply of God. Against 
such enemies, armour, offensive and defensive, is re- 
quisite, And blessed be God, there is a magazine, 
from which such armour may be drawn. Hear Paul’s 
enumeration of the several parts of this panoply: 
“ The girdle of truth, the breast-plate of righteous- 
ness—sandals of Gospel peace—the shield of faith.” 
This he places highest, as being an indispensable de- 
fence against “ the fiery darts of the wicked” —“ the 
helmet of salvation,” “ the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God.” To all which must be added 
prayer and watchfulness. As one of God’s methods 
of comforting and strengthening his mourning 
children is, by good books, | will embrace this op- 
portunity of recommending to those engaged in the 
spiritual warfare, “ Gurnall’s Christian Armour.” 
In such cases, there is almost a necessity of refer- 
ring to old authors; for some how or other, our 
modern sermons and tracts touch but seldom on 
these things, which filled so many of the pages of 
our fathers. 

The soul struggling with the intrusion of wicked 
thoughts may be supposed to express its feelings in 
language like the following: “ O my wretchedly 
wicked heart, which is the fountain from which 
proceeds such streams of abominable thoughts! 
Sure if I had ever been washed in the fountain of 
Christ’s blood, or at all puzified by his Spirit, so 
foul a corruption could never cleave unto my soul. 
Woe is ine! for so far am I from being a holy tem- 
ple of the Lord, that my heart rather seems to be 
the cage of every unclean bird, and even a den of 
devils. ‘The flames of hell seem to flash in my 
face, and the amazing terrors of cursed blasphe- 
mies torture my soul and wound my conscience 
even unto death. I would rather choose todie ten 
thousand deaths than undergo the fears and frights 
and bitter pangs of my amazing thoughts and 
dreadful imaginations. In every place, in every 
action—in the church and in the closet—in my 
meditations and in my —— these abominable 
and tormenting thoughts follow and harrass me; so 
that I loathe myself and am a burden to myself. 
‘O wretched man, that I am, who shall deliver 
me from this body of death!’ Alas! I perish, 
whilst ashamed to speak what I abhor to think, 
I must needs dispair of a cure, not knowing 
how to lay open my sore.” 

To a complaint of this kind, the pious Robert 
Mossom addresses the following grounds of con- 
solation : 

1. “* The horrid blasphemies which affright thy 
soul, though they are thy thoughts, yet are they 
Satan’s suggestions; and not having the consent 
of thy will, they bring no guilt upon thy con- 
science. It is agreeable to the truth of God’s 
word, and the judgment ofall divines, ancient and 
modern, that where the will yields no consent, 
there the soul may suffer temptation, but act no 
sin. Again, ‘The importunity and frequency of 
these suggestions which weary the soul, resisting, 
shall bring a greater crown of glory in its over- 
coming.’ True it is, that, ‘ he that is born ef God, 
keepeth himself and that wicked one toucheth him 
not.’ But how toucheth him not? [s it meant of 
wicked temptations? No, sure, but of wilful 
transgressions. He toucheth him not so as to 
leave the impress of sin and guilt upon the soul. 
It is no sin to be tempted ; fur Christ our Lord and 
Saviour, was tempted, ‘ but without sin.’ ‘T’o ad- 


mit the temptation with allowance or delight, that good 


is sin. 

2. “That these foul and frightful suggestions 
have not the consent of thy will appears by this, 
that thou hast a loathing and abhorring of them; 
which speaks the greatest aversion, and so is far 
from a consenting of the will. What is forcibly 
cast into the mind cannot be said to be received 
with our consent. It is out of our power to pre- 
vent Satan from suggesting evil thoughts. These 
arise not from thy own corrupt nature: they are 
brats laid at thy door, not thine own lawful chil- 
dren. These are the buffetings of Satan. Paul 
had ‘a messenger of Satan to buffet him,’ which 
was asa ‘thorn in his flesh,’ constantly pricking 
and keeping him uneasy, and tempting him to im- 
patience; and he prayed earnestly and repeatedly 
to be delivered from this cross, but his request was 
not granted ; yet he received an answer more gra- 
cious and beneficial than the removal of the thorn 
would have been; for God said unto him, ‘ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.’” 

The heart assailed by Satan, is like a city be- 
sieged, within which there lie concealed many 
traitors, who as far as they dare, will give encou- 
ragement and aid to the enemy without. And 
this creates the chief difficulty in the case of many 
temptations; for although there is not a full con- 
sent, or a prevailing willingness, yet there is some- 
thing which too much concurs with the tempta- 
tion; except in shocking blasphemies, which fill 
the soul with terror. The soul afflicted with these 
temptations is apt to think its case singular: it is 
ready to exclaim, “ Never were any of God's chil- 
dren in this condition, It must be some strange 
corruption which induces the enemy thus to as- 
sault me, and some awful displeasure of God to- 
wards me, which makes him permit such a temp- 
tation.” To which it may be replied, “ Afflictions, 
of this kind, are no new thing; and that with the 
real children of God. Such cases are not uncom- 
mon, in every age, and occur in the pastoral expe- 
rience of every faithful minister. me persons 
have, for years, been so afflicted with these temp- 
tations, that they have pined away and have been 
brought near the gates of death; and these, too, 


rsons of no ordinary piety. ‘Take then the fol- 
owing directions: 1. rn to discriminate be- 
tween the temptation and the sin of the temptation. 
2. Examine with care, what transgressions may 
have occasioned this core affliction. 3. Humble 
yourself before God with fasting and prayer, and 
supplicate the throne of grace to obtain the mercy 
of through the merits of thy Saviour, for the 
full and free pardon of whatever sin has occasion- 
ed these temptations; beseeching God to rebuke 
Satan; and then make an unreserved resignation 
of thyself into the hands of Jesus, the Great Suepr- 
HERD of the flock, that he may keep thee as a ten- 
der lamb, from the paw and teeth of the roaring 
lion. 4, If still these thoughts intrude, turn your 
mind quickly away from them; they are most ef- 
fectually subdued by neglect. 5. “ O thou afflict- 
ed, tossed with tempests and not comforted,” do 
as children with their parents when they see 
any thing frightful: they cling closer and hold 
4 thy God and Saviour. 
Satan’s aim is to drive you from God into some des- 
perate conclusions, or into some ruinous act; but 
thou mayest disappoint this subtle adversary, by run- 
ning to Christ as your refuge, and cleaving to him 
with humble, believing confidence ; and when Sa- 
tan sees this, he will soon cease froin the violence 
of his temptations. And when the devil hath left 
thee, angeis will come and minister unto thee; 
especially the ANGEL OF THE COVENANT, CHRIST 
Jesus. He siall rejoice thy soul with the quicken- 
ing graces and cheering comforts of his Spirit. 


A.A 
For the Presbyterian. 


THOMAS CLARKSON—WILLIAM WILBER- 
FORCE—ELLIOTT CRESSON. 

A letter from the venerable Thomas Clarkson, 
the fellow-labourer of Wilberforce in procuring 
the abolition of the slave trade by the Britis Par- 
liament, has been recently published in the papers 
which are supposed to express the sentiments of a 
party in our country, that hitherto has acquired 
much more notoriety fur its intemperate zeal, than 
valid reputation for practical philanthropy. This 
letter has evidently been extorted from Clarkson, 
by appeals to his fears of losing caste with the ve- 
hement leaders of the anti-slavery society in Great 
Britain and in the United States, who make com- 
mon cause together. Itisin painful contrast with sen- 
timents which he expressed a few years ago in let- 
tersto Elliott Cresson, and which were formed afier 
due time and deliberation. We say painful, not 
merely in reference to colonization, which is 
entitled still, as it was before, to enlist such a man 
among its advocates and supporters; but, also, on 
account of the mortifying attitude in which it 
places him, who ought, in his old age, tu have 
been exemnpt from the persevering efforts of men 
intent at all hazards on carrying out their chimer- 
ical and dangerous schemes. 

In the letter of Mr. Clarkson, written, as it 
would seem, last summer, he, afier alluding to the 
visit paid to him by Mr. Cresson, and the favour- 
able opinions of the Colonization Society with 
which this latter gentleman had impressed him, in 
the year 1831, proceeds to state his misgivings, and 
the difficulties in the way of efficient action under 
the auspices of this society. His objections are 
neither new nor forcible, when reduced to their 
true value ; they are such as must, alinost of ne- 
cessity, have occurred to Mr. Clarkson during the 
period in which he had made up his mind, and ex- 
pressed his belief in favour of colonization. We 
shall first state Mr. Clarkson's late objections, 
with some commentaries of our own, and then 
shall proceed to show his former clearly and re- 
peatedly expressed opinions in favour of coloniza- 
tion. 

Mr. Clarkson, in his letter, prefers an objec- 
tion on the ground of the impossibility of the siave 
population of the United States being ever, if it 
wore manumitted, transported to Africa, duriug the 
life time of any manthen living. But even were such 
an event possibie, it would not be desirable to the 
friends of humanity, including Mr. Clarkson him- 
self, and the party with which he acts, “ No per- 
soh,” he says, “if Mr. Cresson’s plan were foliow- 
ed up in such a slow and lingering manner, could 
hope to see the extinction of slavery in the United 
States in less than five hundred years, if at all, 
Nor could they take off, by such slow degrees, 
even the rising generations as they were born.” 
The plan here referred to is that of the Coloniza- 
tion Society: the action under the plan has no 
limits assigned to it; and to what extent emigra- 
tion from the United States to Africa might be 
carried, is seen in that which is actually taking 
place every year from Europe to the United States. 
As no assignable limits can be placed to the eman- 
cipation of slaves by their masters, when they are 
appealed to through Colonization socicties in a 
Christian spirit, so no assignable limits can be put 
to the extent of the emigration of these manumit- 
ted slavesto Africa. We need not indulge in spe- 
culation, as to the number of persons who can 
readily cross the Atlantic in a year as emigrante. 
All that is necessary, is to look at what is and has 
been fur years going on, in the emigration from 
Europe to the United States and to the British colo. 
nies. A number of negro emigrants from the Uni- 
ted States equal to the number of European emi- 
grants who find their way to this country, would 
be quite equal to “ take off the rising generation as 
they were born;” that is, would keep down the in- 
crease of the existing coloured population, and 
lead toits final and natural extinction, under the 
most favourable circumstances to all, in this coun- 
try. We know pretty well the inducements which 
prompt Europeans to leave their own homes in 
order to hecome settlers among us; as well! as the 
stinted means of the vast majority of them for 
giving effect to their wish for emigration. Surely, 
the inducements are as strong for the negro popu- 
lation to leave this country, and as surely could 
equal means be procured, if the opposers of slave- 
ry were actuated by the same self sacrificing spi- 
rit to give up come of their means to forward the 
work, which they are so eager to inculcate on 
slave holders. A practical carrying out of the 
doctrine of liberty by the people of the north and 
east, at all commensurate with that evinced by the 
people of the south, in the emancipation and prior 
elementary education of their slaves, would soon 
terminate slavery in our borders; and, what is of 
ation importance, insure from the once slaves 

ere,a home and a country, the institutions of 
freemen, and the protecting influence of Chris- 
tianity in Africa. The feasibility and practica- 
bility of the measures advocated by the Coloniza- 
tion Society are susceptible of the clearest proof. 
There is only one drawback, greater even than 
the opposition of certain slave-holders: it is the 
selfishness and apathy of pseudo-philanthropists. 

Mr. Clarkson’s present one-sidedness in this great 
question of philanthropy is unfortunately too well il- 
lustrated in the first part of the fullowing passage, 
in which he seems to be ignorant that the Co- 
lonization Society is still in existence. The “if it 
still exists,” must sound odd to Dr. Hodgkin, and 
other enlightened philanthropists in Great Britain, 
who at the very time were collecting various and 
irresistible testimony, to show not only its exist- 
ence, but its triumphant success, both in emancipa- 
tion here and in civilization in Africa. We give 
Mr. Clarkson’s opinion of those who still favour 
colonization—* And I may say further, that if this 
Society still exists, it is criminal to hold out that 
their scheme would produce the entire extinction 
of slavery in America, (and this was held out 
with an inconceivable obstinacy) what was it but 
to delude the public as well as themeelves, and to 
teach people to rely upon this one measure! 
whereas, if their scheme had never been proposed, 
they would have been looking out for some other 
remedy orcure.” This is rather uncharitable on 
the part of Mr. Clarkson, inasmuch as he im- 
peaches the good intentions of the friends of coloni- 
zation; for their want of success is hardly justifiable 
ground forcriminal accusation. Measured by this lat- 
ter test, Mr. Clarkson himself, Wilberforce, 
Sharpe, and the other benevolent and patriotic 
men, who were so instrumental in procuring the 
passage of the act of Parliament by which the 


| 


slave trade was abulished, as far as Great Britain 
was conéerned, have acted criminally; since it is 
now furmally asserted and shown by figures, by 
Mr. Buxton, a follower in their school, that this 
odious traffic is carried on at present to a greater 
extent,.and with circumstances of greater atrocity 
than ever. ‘The Cuolonization Society believes 
still, aud is successfully acting on the belief, that 
its schume will * produce the entire extinction of 
slavery in America.” But intent as it is, alsv, on 
something more substantial than mere forme, by 
procuring @ positive amelioration of the fortunes, 
every way, of the African race, its measures are 
directed to render the act of emancipation availa- 
ble, in giving the new freedman a fitting field fur 
the display of his exertions, and at the same time, 
securing the continued good will and sympathy of 
the former master. 

Mr..Clarkson continues the expression of his 
misgivings of the beneficial operation of the Colon- 
ization Society, by saying—*“I began to question 
whether the persons to be sent out were the pro- 

sons to found a new colony in an uncivili- 
zed part of the world, and whether they would not 
do more harm than good.” Mr. C. admits that 
these persons would be slaves newly emancipated, 
accarding to the common e, though not, as he 
alleges, by “‘ the scheme” of culonization. His asser- 
tion that “the sclieme had reference only to those 
who were then slaver, and who were to be made 
free on the occasivn, that is, just before the sailing 
of the vesaele which were to convey them to their 
new hones”—is not accurate. Free negroes were 
not forbidden; they were encouraged to go. But 
here lot us pause fur a moment, and note the con- 
tradictions of the party which has urged Mr. 
Clarkson to be for the nonce, its echo, At one 
time, as indeed Mr. C. is made to say, in a subse- 
quent part of his letter, the object of the leading 
colonizationists is to procure the removal of the 
free negroes, in order that * the planters might the 
more safely rule their then slaves, with a rod of 
iron.” At another time, when it was shown that 
but few of the free negroes emigrated, and that 
the colonists were chiefly manumitted slaves— 
persons who acquired their freedom through the 
scheme of colonization, which thus became a 
direct incentive to slave holders to emancipate 
their slaves, we are told by Mr. Clarkson, still 
echving the language of a party which can see 
no guod unless of its own doing, and no wisdom, 
unle-s in its own measures, that these recently 
emancipated slaves are not fit colonists. We beg 
the attentive perusal by our readers of the follow- 
ing extract, in which Mr. Clarkson’s reasong for 
this opinion are set forth. It ought to be repeated 
by every writer, lecturer, and speaker on coluni- 
zation, as embodying ina short compass, an un- 
answerable proof of the extreme folly and posi- 
tive cruelty of general and immediate emancipa- 
tion, tue favourite creed this, be it ever remem- 
bered, of the party whose dogmas io all particulars 
le is now compelled to echo--that Mr.Clarkson finds 
a strong argument against the emigration of a lim- 
ited number of recently emancipated slaves to 
Africa, on the ground of the vices inherent in 
slavery, which they will carry with them. If Mr. 
Clarkson had taken the pains to intorm himself of 
the real character of the colonists, and the actual 
state of morals and religion in the Liberian com- 
munities, as his countryman Dr. Hodgkin had 
done, in place of reading the ex-parte, distorted, 
and positively false statements on these heads, 
which were put into his hands by false friends, he 
would have learned, that a great majority of the 
emigrants are professors of religion, members of 
temperance societies, and otherwise specially pre- 
pared by their former masters for acting well in 
their new position in Africa, both in the discharge 
of their duties to each other, and to the natives— 
When there they receive, also, the aid of ministers 
of tne Gospel. Far different, however, would be 
of réseasity, the state of things in Liberia, if the 
new colony had received, at once#*the crowds of 
people indiscriminately collected from all quarters ; 
the idle and the dissolute in our towns, the ignorant, 
and the depraved in the country. ‘I'he very slow- 
ness with which emigration has been conducted, 
seems to have beeu the means determined by 
Providence, and which, without a special and ma- 
nifestly continued interference, could not have 
been procured in any other way, for a safe and 
permanent building up of the fortunes of the new 
colony ; a colony which is to exert the same great 
and wonderful change on the destinies of the co- 
loured race, that the settlement of America has 
on those of the white race. 

With these prefatory remarks, we shall give the 
extract from Mr. Clarkson’s letter. “ Now it is 
obvious that if these people [the newly emancipa- 
ted slaves] were to be sent to Liberia, and other 
parts of the same continent, they would go there 
with all the vices of slavery upon their heads. 
Thefi, lying, prevarication, and treachery of every 
kind, are the characteristics of a slave, brought on 
inevitably by the vicious system under which he 
had been obliged to live. ‘I'v this are to be added 
the brutal and superstitious notions, which such 
people must have; their want of education, and 
of any knowledge of civilized life; but above all, 
their want of any moral principle to guide them, 
and their total ignorance of God and religion.” 
Again we ask attention to this extract, which we 
have seen does not apply to the emigrants in Li- 
beria, whose former masters, despite of the abuse 
lavished on them by intolerant and heated pseudo 
philanthropists, take measures in advance for their 
being prepared to be benefitted at once, and to 
benefit others on their arrival in Africa. But, if the 
above picture were to intimidate from sending a 
few manumitted slaves to Liberia, where they have 
the countenance and encouragement, and the be. 
neficial exainple of the freemen who preceded 
them, and the paternal watchfulness of the officers 
of the Colonization society, as well as a reg- 
ular system of Christian worship and instruction, 
and of common school education, how much ought 
it not to deter from the immediate and uncondi- 
tional emancipation of between two and three mil- 
lions of persons, whom it would be impossible to 
control for their own good, or to subject to the be- 
niga influences which are enlisted in behalf of the 
Liberian settlers. What community, what state, 
could resist the destructive impulse of the vices so 
forcibly portrayed by Mr. Clarkson, operating by 
masses of men, such as would be found in sud- 
denly manumitted slave populations in the south- 
ern and western portions of our country! Let 
them be free at once, and unconditionally, one and 
all, is the insane cry of the party which has im- 
posed its heavy fetters upon Mr. Clarkson. It 
ought, however, if it had cared for consistency, of 
which indeed it takes small account, to have made 
this gentleman withhold the description of the 
vices and passions which would at once ferment 
in the ruin of all, if the wholesale measures, which 
it is ever urging in the public ear, were carried 
out into practice. The state of mind and dispo- 
sition of the slave thus forcibly described by Mr. 
Clarkson, show the necessity of a preparatory edu- 
cation, in order that freedom may be a real boon 
to the being thus unhappily circumstanced: they 
prove also the necessity, in the interests of hu- 
manity, of gradual in place of general emancipa- 
tion. Now, the friends of colonization in the slave 
states prepare their slaves, by prior training, to act 
the part of freemen; and when thus prepared, place 
them ina situation in which the fewest impedi- 
ments possible are presented against their sustain- 
ing themselves in the enjoyment and exercise of 
their newly acquired rights. 

If Mr. Clarkson had kept himself or had been 
kept apprised of the real character and social and 
moral condition of the colonists of Liberia, he 
would have seen that these form in nearly every 
respect a happy contrast with the degraded and 
faithless newly manumitted slaves, as portrayed 
by him in the extract from his letter already 
given. With suitable knowledge, which he might 
readily have acquired, respecting the influence of 
Liberia on the native tribes contiguous, and es- 
pecially in its stopping the slave trade within its 
boundaries, Mr. Clarkson would hardly have con- 
tented himself with a partial and one sided account 


of the conduct of some of the colonists when they 
were attacked by a band of the natives, His in- 
formation is entirely ¢x parte, garbled and inac- 
curate, and has ay inuch bearing on the true state 
and prospects of Liberia and colonization as the 
extracts from the Scriptures and the Fathers made 
by Voltaire and ‘Tom Puine on the merits of 
Christianity, It is not in this way that great 
questions iuvolving in their solution the happiness 
of ano sinall portion of the huwan race ought to be 
discussed, It is net in such a spirit and with an 
ear oven to malignant and studiously perverted 
statewents that truth is to be sought alter and ap- 
plied. But we do not accuse Mr, Clarkson of 
purposed wrong dving in speaking and writing in 
thie matter. He has reached that age at which ob- 
viously, from his own confession, he ought not to 
be asked or expected to appear in the arena of 
controversy ; nor, still less, tu be compelled to wield 
weapons put into his hands by very injudicious 
and, so fur, false, friends, which he hds no longer the 
strength to wield nur the judgment to direct as 
heretofore, 

It will be our duty next, as we promised in the 
beginning of this article to show, that Mr. Clark- 
son was not surprised into a favourable opinion of 
Colonization in consequence of the representations 
made to him on the subject by Mr. Cresson; but that 
full time was alloweu tur maturing his ventiments, 
and that these were expressed repeatedly and at 
considerable intervals atiter the evidence had been 
placed before him. There is very little doubt 
that, if Mr. Clarkson had been left free to pro- 
secute the inquiry for himself, and to have obtain- 
ed information of the progress of things in this 
country and in Liberia, he would have continued 
in the same mind as he was when he wrote the 
letters, some extracts from which we shull now 
adduce, His change of opinion since they were 
written is not due tua more enlarged knowledge 
of the subject, but to the cruel pertinacity of a 
party which has heretofore misled him by misre- 
presentations, and compelled him, by working on 
his fears and the timidity incidental to old age, to 
declarations that are not really those of Thomas 
Clarkson, although they are over his signatnre. 

In one of his letters to Mr. Cresson, dated 
Sept. 1, 1831, Mr. Clarkson, after speaking of the 
efforts made by Great Britain to put a stop to the 
slave trade, and of the oN prospect 
opened in the United States, by the willingness of 
so many slave owners to manumit their slaves if 
a proper place of settlement can be found for them, 
says: “ Providentially such a place has been dis- 
covered. It is in the little colony of Cape Mesu- 
rado, on the coast of Africa, and in the country on 
buth sides of the colony at the sea coast, viz. frum 
Cape Mesurado to Cape Mount, and from Cape 
Messurado to Cape Palmas, where there will be 
space enough to hold all the slaves in the United 
States.” It may be alleged that this is simply a 
repetition of what Mr. Cressun had told him and 
of information procured from the documents put 
into his hands by the latter. It shows, however, 
that Mr. Clarkson had seized at once on the 
material facts in the case, and was delighted at the 
prospects of extended emancipation which they 
offered. Ina month afler this time, viz. on Octo- 
ber 4th, 1831, Mr. Clarkson indulges in a still more 
animated expression of his pleasure in Colonization, 
in the following langnage: “ For myself | freely 
confess, that of all the things which have been 
going on in our favour since the year 1787, when 
the abolition of the slave trade was first seriously 
proposed, that which is going on in the United 
States is the most important. It surpasses every 
thing that has yet occurred. No sooner had the 
colony of Liberia been established at Cape Messu- 
rado, than there appeared to be a disposition ainong 
the owners of slaves in the United States to give 
them freedom voluntarily, without one farthing for 
compensation, and to allow them to be sent to the 
land of their ancestors. ‘This is to me truly aston- 
ishing—a total change of heart in the planters, so 
that you may now have slaves redeemed without 
any cost for their redemption. Can this change 
have taken place without the intervention of 
the Spirit of God !” 

The next letter from which we shall quote is 
under date of the 14th November 1832, more than 
a year afier the formal declaration by Mr. Clark- 
son of his favourable views of Colonization. From 
this period time enough surely was allowed for 
him to recover from the first impressions if these 
had been illusory, and to correct misconceptions 
—— out of any deceptive information which 
might have been furnished to him either by Mr. 
Cresson or others. But had his opinions under- 
gone a change during this time, was he only now 
aware of the plan and effects of Colunization! 
Far from it: his belief in its beneficial tendency 
and operation was as strong as ever; but, and to 
this point we would particularly direct the atten- 
tion of our readers, the system of intimidation was 
now brought to bear on him; and for harmony’s 
sake, or rather to soothe the infuriate zeal of the 
party with which he had hitherto acted, he declined 
to take openly a stand that would indicate a 
steady support of Colonization. But we will let 
Mr. Clase speak for himself and tell of the 
“demon” which prevented his fully acting up to 
his own honest belief. In a letter dated as before 
mentioned, Nov. 14th, 1832, he writes thus to Mr. 
Cresson. 

“Some demon had stirred up divisions in the 
A. S. Committee—and also among the anti- 
Slavery members in the cuuntry, su as to set one 
against the other in the view to be taken of your 
mission. It was well known that | had favoured 
it, and this, I found, had displeased some. Before I 
left home for London, where I saw you, I found 
there were people, and among my frieuds too, who 
differed with me in opinion on this subject, but 
when I got to London | found myself very unplea- 
santly situated with respect to the part I had 
taken; so much go, that [ felt myself compelled tu 
review the case of the Colonization Society over 
again, and to see whether I had made a wrong 
judgment concerning it. Not being able to find 
that I had been in error, | could not give up my 
opinion concerning it; but yet, as | was to move 
in a great cause among persons where the greatest 
harmony ought to prevail, but some of whom took 
an opposite view of tle subject to myself, and even 
so as to look upon those who favoured your object, 
as no real friends to the abolition of slavery, I 
thought it right to make a sacrifice, or in other 
words, to take no further public part in behalf of 
the Colonization Society, but to leave this to 
others; and this I determined to do on the princi- 
ples mentioned, out of condescension to the preju- 
dices of those with whom I was to act in a great 
cause, or for the suke of peace and harmony 
amongst ourselves. Indeed it would have been 
inconsistent in me to have been a Vice President 
of the Colonization Society, and at the same time 
a Vice-President of the Society which opposed the 
former.” 

The writer goes on to explain in the same 
strain, why he could not write something in the 
Liverpool papers in behalf of Colonization, as had 
been suggested to him by Mr. Cresson, adding, 
“ The part I ought to pursue, prominently situated 
as I am, is to me very clear—I must take neutral 
ground on the occasion.” To show that Mr. Clark- 
sun’s neutrality was in part based on a firm convic- 
tion of the manifold advantages of Colonization we 
shall give the concluding part of this letter, which 
refers to his refusal to sign a warning drawn up 
by James Cropper, of Liverpool, to the friends of 
abolition against the American Colonization So- 
ciety. “I wrote hima long letter. I stated all that 
had passed between me and you in our different 
conversations. I told him how much I had appro- 
ved of your Society: that I thought it was one of 
the most magnificent institutions I had ever heard 
of, but that, having been assailed for my approval 
of it by some of my best friends—abolitionists too— 
who had taken a very unfavourable view of it, I 
had declined the Vice Presidentship, but did this 
entirely for peace and quietiless, and that there 
might be no disunion among those who were to 
work together in a great cause. 
sacrifice of mine would satisfy him; bul that I could 


not conscientiousl his paper. Liberia had 
done much good; —_ now doing more, and would 
still do more. If he however (J. C.) sincerely be- 
lieved that those monstrous evils would arise out 
of the Colonization Society which he had anticipa- 
ted, he was bound to take the part he was tien ta- 
king, and | did not censure him. This was, as far 
as recollect, the substance of my tter.”” 

Let us here bear in mind Mr.Clarkaon’s language, 

fifteen months after he had arranged in his own 
mind the chief facts and arguments in favour of 
Colonization—and when certainly ample time was 
allowed for his recovery from any misleading 
enthusiasin, which first impressions sometimes 
cause. “I thought it one of the most magnificent 
institutions | had ever heard of "—* Liberia had 
done much good, was now doing more, and would 
atill do more.” 
Eight months after this, viz. July 7, 1833, Mr. 
Clarkson in a letter ta, Mr. Cresson, iterates the 
reasons which he had expressed in November of 
the preceding year, why he must preserve @ neu- 
trality between the Colonization and the Anti- 
Slavery Societies; and his still favourable opinion 
of t!.e former. He says: 

“ You know, and nv one knows better than your- 
self, that when I ceased to take a prominent part in 
the affairs of the American Colonization Society, I 
did so, not because | had any fault to find with it, 
(for I highly approve of its ohjects,) but becaure 
nearly all my near and dear friends among the 
Abolitionists, both in London and in the country, 
had, for reasons best known to themselves, set their 
faces against it, and this in a very marked, and [ 
am sorry to say, virulent manner, and I was unwil- 
ling to take or rather to continue to tukea part 
which would be very offensive to them. You 
know also, that I was afterwards called upon by 
these very friends of mine, to join them in oppo- 
sing you publicly, but that I refused sotodo, If 
then, when I had refused to act with them against 
you, I had continued to act with you against their 
wishee, I should have Jost the good opinion and 
friendship of many of them, and have probably in- 
jured the cause which we had hitherto joined in 
my I was obliged, therefore, absolutely 
obliged, for the sake of my own comfortand peace 
among my friends, and the good of our common 
cause, to determine on standing upon neutral 
ground. This neutrality | signified to those of my 
triends who opposed you, he they have been ap- 
parently satisfied with it, and thus peace has been 
kept between us. But if this be so, then your in- 
vitation to me to take a prominent part in your 
Society,* is to invite me to forfeit my word, and to 
cause me to rip up old wounds that have been heal- 
ed. And now what time have you chosen for this 
invitation? the very worst that could have been 
fixed upon—that is, when just after the arrival of 
Mr. Garrison, and a public meeting held by him, 
the minds of many of my friends, unfortunately 
your enemies, are more virulent against you than 
ever, and when therefore they would load me 
with a threefold reproach. Nor would it avail me 
in my own defence to say that yours was a new 
society, as you call it, for one of the articles says 
that it is to correspond with the American Assucia- 
tion, which was the object of their hatred.” 


Mr. Clarkson after some additional remarks on 
this point, uses the following emphatic language : 

“ ]t is not improbable that the time may come, 
when I may be able to take off my fetters with 
some honour and satisfaction to myself; but at pre- 
sent, no entreaties could prevail upon me to alter 
the course I have taken.” 

Truly might the estimable writer speak of his 
fetters, which, however, he has not been allowed to 
take off, up to the present time ; but which, on the 
contrary, his pseudo friends and former coadjutors 
have compelled him to wear; so that, in place of be- 
ing neutral in the differences between the Colo- 
nization Society and the Anti-Slavery Society, he is 
a prisoner of the latter, and is compelled to give 
utterance to their stale and oft refuted allegations 
against the former society. 

But, in order that our readers may form a proper 
judgment of the unkindness and unfairness of for- 
cing the venerable Thomas Clarkson to contradict 
the oft repeated expressions of his favourable opinion 
of American Colonization, we shall give two ex- 
tracts from a letter of his, dated December 3d, 
1834, written to Dr. Hodgkin of London, in re- 
ply to the request of the latter that he would 
take a part in the Liberia Association. “More 
than a year ago,” he says, “I resolved to have no- 
thing more to do with public concerns, and I have 
reason since to approve of the resolution which [ 
then made. Indeed I am now unfit to engage iu 
any public undertaking. My health is not as it 
was. My spirits are not as they were. My facul- 
ties are impaired. I want rest and quietness. I 
read no book but the Bible, and it is nearly a day’s 
work to write a single letter, Where then is my 
fitness fur action or business?’ Thus wrote Thomas 
Clarkson in 1834, and now in 1840, after a period 
of six years, long after Mr. Cresson had left — 
land, he is dragged befure the public to testify 
against the American Colonization Society. Surely 
this is not well nor kindly done by those whvu 
cal! themselves his friends. If Mr, Clarkson in 
1834 could still, as he did in his letter to Dr. 
Hodgkin, speak of colonization asa “great work,” 
and say that he had not changed his views rela- 
tive to Liberia, how much more earnestly and con- 
fidently would he have commended this great work, 
could the state of hie mind have allowed of his 
becoming acquainted with the present attitude of 
Liberia, and the present feeling in favour of colo- 
nization in the United States. 

It will have been seen, then, that the highly fa- 
vourable opinions of Colonization expressed by Mr. 
Clarkson in 1831, were repeated in 1832, and again 
in 1833, and finally in 1834. If, therefore, with 
weakened faculties, and deprived of the requisite 
true information of its proceedings and efforte 
since the last mentioned year, and if urged by over- 
heated end importunate, but false friends, he now 
expresses himself in a different manner, what con- 
clusion will the candid and charitable reader draw? 
If he pity Mr. Clarkson, he must censure those who 
have placed this eminent philanthropist in such a 
pitiable posture. 

Mr. Clarkson terminates his letter, by tellin 
what, as he alleges, was the opinion of Mr. Wil- 
berforce on the subject. “His (Mr. Wilberforce’s) 
opinion was that if Congress were composed of just 
and honest men, they would locate these slaves in 
a territory neighbouring to their own, and make a 
separate State of them, and have them represented 
on the floor of Congress; or that they would send 
them toa great distance, making an allied state of 
them there, and sending proper officers and magis- 
trates with them, and to put them into the way of 
governing themselves. But he gave the preference 
to the former measure. He always thought that 
there was something hidden in Mr, Cresson’s plan 
‘which was purposely concealed.” 

Every reader of this opinion of Mr. Wilberforce 
cannot fail to be struck with the close coincidence 
of his views, ag expressed in the last of the two 
schemes which he suggests for the benefit of the 
slave population among us, with the practice of the 
American Colonization Society. If Mr. Wilber- 
furce had resided but a single year in the United 
States, and visited the different sections of the 
country, he would have given a decided preference 
to this last plan. He would have fully approved of 
the wisdom of sending the manumitted slaves * to 
a great distance”—so great as to prevent the temp- 
tation of our people interfering with them as they 
have done with the Indians. Mr. Wilberforce must 
also heartily have approved of the course of the 
Colonization Society in its having anticipated his 
recommendation “ to send proper officers and ma- 
gistrates with them, to live among them and to put 
them in the way of governing themselves.” This 
and much more in the same spirit have been done 
by the Society, which its virulent abusers here 
and on the other side affect to believe was denoun- 
ced by such men as Clarkson and Wilberforce.— 
On the folly of euch a belief we have already ani- 
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tively or lightly and without mature and conscien- 


any friend of the coloured race.” The testimony 
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madverted in the case of Mr. Clarkson. Fortu- 
nately, it is in our power to show other proofs, 
in addition to the collateral testimony just quoted 
of Mr. Wilberforce, that he eleoregarded 1 - 
fection the Colonization scheme, until the same 
maliga influence was brought to bear on him just 
before his death, which has been so oppressive on 
his coadjator. We have now before us a letter of 
Mr. William Wilberforce to Hannah Moore, intro- 
Mr. Cresson to the notice of this celebrated 
lady, in the following terms: “I write for the pur- 

of introducing to you Elliott Cresson Esq., an 


country for the benevolent pu of promoting 
The object is well worthy of every exertion that 
can be made in its support. There prevails in those 
provinces of the United States in which slavery 
exists, a strong wish to get rid of a set of human 
beings, who, having been depressed below the pro- 
per level of man, 
eors. There isa very generally prevailing diepo- 
sition to grant freedom to the slaves, if they can be 
removed out of the country; and accordingly, 
a society has been formed for the purpose of carry- 
ing them back to their native country. A tract of 
land of between 230 and 240 miles in extent, has 
been purchased on the African shore, about 200 
miles south of Sierra Leone; and there a commu- 
nity, consisting of two thousund souls has been 
formed, (the first of them were brought to Africa 
about ten — ago,) and such has been the influ- 
ence they have already acquired, that ten thousand 
of the natives have already formed an alliance with 
them, and have agreed to adopt their system, and 
to become (to use their own language) Americans. 
But Mr. Cresson will better explain to you the de- 
ign these philanthropists have in view.” 
oeThe language of this letter rebuts the accuracy 
of Mr. Clarkson’s reminiscences on this head, and 
roves conclusively that its writer, William Wil- 
rforce, had not the doubts or misgivings respect- 
ing the success or property of the measures ado 
ted by the Colonization Society, which are attribu- 
ted to him by Mr. Clarkson. We cannot for a mo- 
ment suppose, even if Mr. Wilberforce’s decided 
Christain ethics had allowed of his expressing to 
Mr. Cresson a pleasure and hopes which he did not 
feel, that he, Mr. W., would have, either decep- 


tious deliberation, recommended the subject and its 
advucate to his aged and venerated friend, Hannah 
Moore. It is little probable that he would have ob- 
truded on her precious time, with her engagements 
and bodily infirmities and at her age, a scheme to 
which he was either opposed, or of which he did 
not think entirely well. We are allowed by the 
friend who has laid before us the documentary mat- 
ter contained in the letters from which we have 
quoted, to say, in addition, that, Mr. Wilberforce, 
although his fortune had greatly suffered, and hia 
pecuniary means were small if not stinted at the 
time, offered to subscribe fifty pounds towards the 
funds of the Colonization Society. Mr. Cresson, 
aware of the circumstances, very properly-declined 
the proffered gift. 

e believe that all who shall have read the 
preceding statements, will admit that neither the 
testimony of Thomas Clarkson nor of William 
Wilberforce can be registered “ in reprobation of 
African colonization, as unworthy the support of 


of these distinguished men calmly given, before 
intimidation and iterated misrepresentation of the 
objects and acts of the Colonization Society had 
been brought to bear on their minds enfeebled by 
age, and suffering, was, it will have been seen, clear- 
ly onthe otherside. On the proof of the soundness 
of the positions which we have laid down in this 
article, both respecting the merits of coloniza- 
tion, and the real opinions of the two philanthro- 
pists just named, we are willing to rest the de- 
fence of Elliott Cresson, against the accusation 
of his being “an arch deceiver” in England, 
of Wilberforce, Clarkson, and others. In the 
facts and arguments adduced by us, in a spirit of 
judicial equity, will be found, also a triumphant 
refutation of this and any other analogous charge 
brought against him by those who, whether from 
real or intentional blindness of mental vision, will 
not see, or seeing, will not Jook honestly at the 
real merits and recorded acts of the Colonization 
Society, and the condition of Liberia. 
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Treaus— Three Dollars if paid within six months, or 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


Osertin—We have before us an English prin- 
ted sheet which might perhaps be called a beg- 
ging brief for Oberlin institution, in which the 
peculiar merits of the establishment are set forth, 
followed by a most choice collection of abuse of 
America, designed no doubt to gratify a certain 
class (certainly not the better class,) of the Eng- 
lish public, whose attention to an American in- 
creases in proportion to the zeal he employs in 
vilifying his own country. We know not the 
whole amount collected, but it must have been 
considerable, judging from the modest assurance 
with which these gentlemen generally press their 
suit. Among all their peculiar claims upon the 
British public, we do not find it noted in their 
brief, that the institution is the hot bed of heresy, 
perfectionism not being the least odious, or the 
least luxuriant weed there cultivated. 


A New Movement.—The Abolitionists of Bos- 
ton, as the friends of universal reform, have called 
a convention for the 18th instant, to decide whether 
the Sabbath is a divine institution, and the minis- 
try a divine appointment, or whether they be not 
the mere inventions and traditions of man! This 
call is signed by leading men and women of 
the party, and the design is too manifest to be 
concealed—it is a wicked and infidel aseault 
upon Christian institutions. It is to such pur- 
poses that the leading paper of the party is now 


devoted. 


Breticat Repertory ror Ocroser.—Absence 
from the city, has prevented us from giving this 
number of the Repertory the attention which it 
demands. 

Art. 1. Is a notice of a wild performance, by 
A. Wylie, entitled “ Sectarianism is heresy.” The 
notice is brief and unfavourable, and the great body 
of the article is taken up with remarks on secta- 
rianism, which in the main are judicious. 

Art. 2. Is a review of the Life and Times of 
Alexander Henderson, or rather it is an epitome of 
the large volume, furnishing a very pleaeant arti- 
cle, and giving some facts in the history of the 
Scotch Church, not generally known. 

Art. 3. Is on the Slave Trade, which we have 
not read. 

Art. 4. Is on the power of contrary choice, 
which appears from a casual glance, to be an able 
discussion of a metaphysical question, which of 
late has been much agitated. 

Art. 5. Is a notice of the Court of England du- 
ring the reign of the Stuarts, in which the writer 
presents some thoughts on the practicability of 
imparting to historical composition, ell the charms 
of the best fictions. 

Art. 6. Notices Bishop MclIlvaine’s charge on 
Justification by Faith, and his more recent work 
on Oxford divinity. This is a valuable and in- 
structive article. 

The last article notices a discourse by Mr. Coit, 
of South Carolina, reviews the author with some 
severity, and combats some of his positions, par- 


e a terror to their oppres-| 


ticularly, in relation to the Boards of our Church 


with much conclusiveness. The review itself 
we are compelled to say, contains some po- 


af. sitions from which, in the broad menner in which 


they tre’ expressed, We entirely dissent. The num- 
ber is concluded with brief notices of recent pub- 
lications. 

A Veep Question.—In a late number of our 
paper, in reply to certain queries proposed to us, 
we offered some remarks on - intercommunion, 
which have been tortured into a grievous offence 
against charity. In the first instance, our opin- 
ions were not obtruded upon our readers gratui- 
tously, but by request ; and at present the reitera- 
tion of them is extorted by the violence with 
which they have been assailed. The peculiar 
state of many of our churches seemed to indi- 
cate the propriety of at least a passing notice of 
the subject; and although now compelled to revert 
to it, we do it only in self defence, and by way of 
explanation, and with the fixed purpose of not pro- 
longing the discussion. Among those who have at- 
tempted to put a false construction on our remarks, 
is the New York Observer, which we suppose is en- 
titled to read us a lecture on exclusiveness, as it 
has never had any distinctive character of its 
own. Close communion, in its strict sense, we 
have never recommended, and we have advanced 
no sentiment hoatile to the ecclesiastical standing 
of other denominations. To the unkind and vitu- 
perative spirit in which our remarks have been 
met, we had no design to reply; but when an 
ecclesiastical court, stepping beyond its usual 
limits, undertakes to arraign us and our journal 


P-| before the public, a word in self defence, may be 


deemed necessary. We allude to the extraordi- 
nary action of the West Hanover Presbytery, 
which we here subjoin. 

“ Whereas, an impression is sought to be made 
by the editor of a leading journal in our connexion, 
(see Philadelphia Presbyterian, of Sept. 12, 1840,) 
that the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
is upon such a foundation that it will refuse to hold 
communion at the Lord’s table with those who 
were formerly in the same ecclesiastical connexion 
with ourselves, and also with the members of the 
Methodist communion ; therefore. 

“1. Resolved, That the Presbytery distinctly 
disavow the least participation in any such exclu- 
sive principle or feelings, and that we occupy the 
same ground of liberality and Christian courtesy 
towards other denominations, on which we have 
always stood. 

“2. Resolved, That the Stated Clerk be direct- 
ed to forward this preamble and resolutions to the 
editor of the Watchman of the South, with a re- 
quest that they be published in his paper.” 


We can scarcely believe that the paragraph of 
our paper, which is the subject of this grave leg- 
islative action and rebuke, could have been be- 
fore the Presbytery at the passage of this mi- 
nute. The premise on which it proceeds, is ut- 
terly unfounded ; the editor of the Presbyterian 
never **sought”’ to make the impression attribu- 
ted to him, but carefully qualified his remarks as 
being the expression of his individual opinion, 
and not as the well ascertained views of the 
whole Church. Bya special disclaimer, we spoke 
for ourselves alone, and did not pretend to de- 
clare what was even the general practice of 
the Church. Without attempting to interpret 
for the Church at large, we maintained our own 
views that it was inexpedient to encourage inter- 
communion among churches, between which there 
was a material diversity of faith; and that in cases, 
where individuals, without regard to the purity 
or peace of the church, and perhaps from a spi- 
rit of factious opposition to sessional authority, 
should persist in such intercommunion, it might 
formally be made a subject of inquiry in the ses- 
sion. This is the whole front of our offending ; 
and although even here we may not be infallible, 
yetit is not likely, if wrong, that we should be 
convinced by a mere dictum, much less by disin- 
genuous surmisings. 

The argumentum ad invidiam, is with many 
the best and most expeditious mode of settling an 
opponent, and they are well aware if they can 
persuade the public that he is an intolerant 
bigot, he has but a small chance of obtain- 
ing a hearing. Under the charge we feel per- 
feetly placid. We are conscious of kindly feel- 
ing to other denominations in their proper place, 
and instead of restricting them in their liberty, 
we wish them, as well as ourselves, to enjoy 
their privileges without intrusion. We should be 
the last to infringe on the rights of any Christian 
community, or to claim exclusive privileges for 
ourselves. We have never said that the Metho- 
dists were not a Christian people, nor have we 
ever thought it; we have never insinuated, that 
as a church, they were unworthy to be recognised 
by Presbyterians ; and when so charged, we are 
calumniated. We have, however, expressed our 
doubt about the expediency and practicability of 
intercommunion with churches materially differ- 
ing from each other in points of faith. Commu- 
nion must have some basis. We suppose this 
to be, material agreement in the faith, and any 
other view. conflicts with the very idea of com- 
munion. Slight differences may have no effect 
to mar fellowship, but there can be no communion 
between those of discordant views on main points. 
This principle is universally recognized; for such 
diversity, when it exists, has uniformly been re- 
garded as a sufficient ground for distinct, formal, 
and separate church organizations. 

As Presbyterians, we profess to receive our 
denominational distinction from the symbols of 
faith which we adopt ; and we regard other de- 
nominations as having their distinctive belief and 
character of which we judge by their public sym- 
bols. The opinion that confessions, or doctrinal 
formularies, are only obligatory on the ministry, 
and not the people of a church, isin our judg- 
ment, a most dangerous one; the adoption of it 
must at once destroy the homogeneity of a church, 
and give full license to the people to embrace 
every form of error. On the contrary, it is to be 
presumed, that a Presbyterian believes in Presby- 
terian doctrine, or why is he a Presbyterian? 
and that a Methodist believes in the doctrines of 
his own church, or why is he not something 
else? The Methodist and the Presbyterian alike 
believe that they have very good reasons for being 
as they are; nay, 80 potent are these reasons re- 
garded to be, that neither imagines he could ever 
be induced to change his position. Now all we 
have contended for is consistency in carrying this 
principle out into practice. 

We know it has been said, we have nothing to 
do with any thing but a credible profession in set- 
tling the terms of communion. But we ask in 
what does acredible profession consist? Does 
it merely consist in an unblameable life ? then 
the Unitarian, the Universalist, and even the infi- 
del might putinaclaim. Or does it consist in 
part in a right belief? Ifso, then we ask who 
has given any man authority to say that the be- 
lief in this or that great doctrine is not necessary 
to a credible profession? As Presbyterians, we 
have laid before the world our articles of faith ; 
we have said these constitute our bond of union; 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


these are our characteristic features as a religious 
denomination. How preposterous then to en- 
courage any church authority in the admiesion of 
members into this church, whose faith may be di- 
rectly opposed to its established formularies. 
What is good for the priest, should be good for 
the people ; a sound faith ia as essential for the 
salvation of the one as the other. We have al- 
ready said that communion supposes substantial 
agreement, and hence it is that a Unitarian, a 
Universalist, and a Calvinist would never pre- 
tend to commune freely and sweetly together at 
the Lord’s table. ‘The most latitudinarian lib- 
eralist will unite with us thus far; but why not 
go further? We very honestly believe that the 
points of difference between orthodox Presbyte- 
rians on the one side, and Arminians and Semi- 
pelagians on the other, are material, else why 
give them such a prominent place in our Confes- 
sion, and why contend for them in long protracted 
controversies ? As an example the latter ridi- 
cules the idea of imputation, and strikes a blow 
at the very root of that doctrine, which by way 
of preeminence is said to be the doctrine by 
which the church must stand or fall, we mean that 
of justification by faith Now we ask if this 
doctrine has nothing to do with Christian com- 
munion? Can an orthodox Presbyterian look at 
the symbols of the Lord’s Supper, without think- 
ing of it? or sitting down at that feast, can he 
sympathize with one who distorts, if he does not 
utterly subvert it ? 

Again, an orthodox Presbyterian knows no 
God and worships no God, but that soxereign 
ruler of heaven and earth, who knowing the end 
from the beginning, has foreordained whatsoever 
comes to pass; but the Arminian maintains that 
such a God would be a tyrant, and regards 
that as a horrid, which the other regards as 
a holy decree. Is this a ground for communion ? 
At the Lord’s table both profess to raise their 
hearts to God and make their love to him the 
basis of their fellowship with one another, and 
yet at the time one regards this God in an aspect, 
which is utterly revolting and abhorrent to the 
other! Whether the one or the other be right, is 
not now the question; but certainly itis prepos- 
terous to suppose that there can be the elements 
of a peaceful and profitable communion where 
there exists such a discrepancy of views. 

The difficulty is as great with the Arminian 
as with the Presbyterian, and will be felt and ac- 
knowledged by all except those of both denomi- 
nations who have no distinct and settled views of 
Christian doctrine. | 

It is quite practicable for persons of the most 
Opposite sentiments to sit together at the Lord’s 
table, but their communion with one another under 
such circumstances is a pretence. There is not 
that unity of belief and intermingling of sympa- 
thies which are so essential to communion, This 
is to be lamented, but it is unavoidable in our pre- 
sent imperfect state, when we cannot see eye to 
eye. It ought to be otherwise, but it cannot be 
80 by force. We may force Christians of all de- 
nominations to sit down at the same table, but we 
cannot compel them to unite in a heartfelt fel- 
lowship. 

As our Methodist brethren, evidently under a 
wrong impression of our views, have taken um- 
brage at our Janguage, let us ask them if they are 
prepared to advise their people, on all favourable 
occasions, to go and commune with the Presby- 
terians? Do they wish them to think there is no 
difference between the denominations? Do they 
regard the differences as eo trivial as to invite an 
entire oblivion of them by their flocks when they 
stray into Presbyterian folds? We judge not. Why 
then should they be angry with us, for following 
their example. Holding the faith we do, whether 
scriptural or not, is not now the question, can we 
or ought we to say to the sheep of our folds, 
‘“‘yonder are pastures in which we believe there 
are poisonons weeds growing, but still there can 
be little danger in feeding occasionally there ?” 
In this matter, we have never found our Metho- 
dist brethren a particle more liberal than our- 
selves. We have never found them backward in 
decrying Presbyterian doctrine; and we, on the, 
other hand, candidly tell them as we have often 
told them before, that we consider their sys- 
tem as very erroneous. For each of us thus 
to think, is our right in the exercise of Chris- 
tian liberty, but is it quite possible, that we 
should forget this, and lay aside our strong 
feelings on the subject, while we commune toge- 
ther? Could a Methodist, in the present state 
of human nature, sit composedly and lovingly 
at the side of a high-toned Calvinist at the 
Lord's table? We judge not. It ought to be 
different; but we look at things as they are. If 
attempts at communion could relieve the difficul- 
ty, they should be made; but enough have we 
seen, to convince us that greater kindness and fra- 
ternal feeling are likely to prevail among different 
denominations, by keeping apart, than by ill ce- 
mented unions. 

But to return to our text. ‘The West Hanover 
resolutions express as much Solicitude to be on 
good terms with the New-school as with the 
Methodists, If we understand them, they wish 
the whole world to know, that they distinetly dis- 
avow the exclusiveness which would refuse to 
commune with the men whom they, as a Presby- 
tery, helped out of the church! 

If we mistake not, they took an honoura- 
ble part in the exclusive measure by which the 
New-school lost their sfatus in our church ; we 
say their s/atus in our church, for although the 
exclusion in question did not affect their ecclesi- 
astical organizations, all the world knows, that 
the excladed party are not now, and never have 
been, since the passage of the acts, in the com- 
munion of the Presbyterianchurch. When there- 
fore, this Presbytery, publicy says, that they 
wish with all * liberality and Christian courtesy” 
to hold communion with them, what must they 
think? If such laaguage does not sound like a 
bitter mockery in their ears, we are not well 
skilled in sounds. ‘The measure, by which the 
New-school were excluded from the communion 
of the Presbyterian church, was either righteous 
or unrighteous; if the former, why should we 
make any professions of attachment which our 
actions do not sustain; or if the latter, why do 
we not magnanimously avow it, and invite them 
back in a body. 

We believe it was righteous, and whether 
right or wrong in our belief, we contend that 
while the causes exist which led toit, it is utrer. 
ly inexpedient to hold communion with their 
churches. 

Thus it may be seen, that instead of arrogant 
pretension, or an uncharitable proscription of oth- 
ers, we have only maintained a rule which ope- 
rates on all alike, and while we say it is inexpe- 
dient to commune with denominations whose faith 
materially varies from our own, we cheerfully ac- 


cord to them the right (and it is a right too which 
they are not slow to use) of saying that it is inexpe- 
dient to commune with us. To the general pria- 


ciple there may certainly be exceptions ; persons 


| with facts, opinions, and answers to 


of different names may, and often do materially 
agree in sentiment. Upon such our remarks 
have no bearing. In conclusion, we are most 
heartily disposed to live in peace with our 
brethren; far shall it be from us to say they 
are not Christians, because they do not precisely 
believe with us; but while we regret the interpo- 
sition of bars toa united and indivisible church 
on earth, we live in hopes of a brighter world, 
where God shall receive us all, and purging us 
from every sin and error which keep us apart here, 
shall enable us to see eye to eye, lay aside all 
denominational distinctions, and qualify us for 
perfect communion with himself and with one 


another. 


Pouitics.—We blame no man for his anxiety 
in obtaining, what he regards, a good government 
for the country ; but there is a sinful extreme which 
should be avoided. The intense solicitude felt in 
Philadelphia to know the results of the Pennsyl- 
vania election, induced thousands of our citizens 
tocrowd round the newspaper offices on the Aoly 
Sabbath, to hear the news announced. Nay, the 
newspaper proprietors, to satisfy this morbid ap- 
petite, put their presses in motion, and such a de- 
mand arose for the sheets, as they were struck 
off, that almost a riot was the result. Why all 
this zeal to break the Sabbath? Could the re- 
sult be varied by all this eagerness? Would it 
have been an irreparable evil to have waited 
twelve hours? Will not the Lord visit for these 
things? Security for our government can be ob- 
tained only from the Lord, and if his institutions 
are not respected, and his blessings sought, he may 
permit the continuance and increase of the present 
embittered party feeling, until our liberties be- 
come the prey of anarchy. 


Eccvesiastical..—At an adjourned meeting of 
the Presbytery or Baltimore, held on the even- 
ing of the 19th of October last, Mr. Join Watts, 
a coloured man, and for some time a Licentiate 
under the care of Presbytery, was ordained as an 
Evangelist, in view of his emigration to British 
Guiana. The Rev. G. W, Musgrave presided, 
and put the constitutional questions, The Rev. 
Mr. Spottswood preached a sermon from 2 Cor. 
x. 4. The Rev. G. D. Purviance offered the or- 
daining prayer; and the Rev. J. C. Backus de- 
livered a charge to the newly ordained minister. 

The services were interesting and solemn, and 
attended by a very large number of coloured per- 
sons. Mr, Watts appears to have acquired the 
entire and cordial confidence of his Presbytery, 
and we were gratified to learn that he is expect- 
ed to be highly useful in the field of labour to 
which he has devoted himself. May the Lord 
greatly prosper him in his important work. 

On Tuesday evening, 3d inst. the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia installed the Rev. Gaylord L. Moore, 
pastor of the congregation at Fairmount, Philadel- 
phia. The Rev. Griffiths Owen preached the ser- 
mon from 2 Corinthians, ii. 16, last clause; the 
Rev. Thomas Hoge presided and gave the charge 
to the minister; and the Rev. Charles Williamson 
gave the charge to the people. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The Works of W. Chillingworth, M. A., con- 
taining his book, entitled The Religion of Pro- 
testants a safe way to Salvation ; together with 
his Sermons, Letters, Discourses, Controver- 
sies, Gc. Ge. Philadelphia, 1640. Herman 
Hooker, 8vo. pp. 764. 

This is the first American from the twelfth 
English edition of this admirable work. Chil- 
lingworth was considered in his own day, and is 
still regarded as a master of the popish contro- 
versy, and Locke recommended him to be studied 
for his perspicuous reasoning. Nota word how- 
ever, need be said in praise of Chillingworth; 
his works are too well known to need a voucher; 
put our obligations should be expressed to Mr. 
Robert Davis, by whose private enterprise this 
large and expensive volume has been presented to 
the Americag public. ‘The style of its execution 
is every way creditable, and both in matter and 
form, it deserves, and should have a place at least 
in every clergyman’s library. Mr. Davis will be, 
we hope, fully sustained in this enterprise, and 
more especially as he has not the advantages (be- 
ing a clergyman,) of regular publishers, 


The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D. and LL.D. 
Professor of Theology in the University of Edin- 
burgh. New York, 1810, Robert Carter, 7 
vols. 12mo. For sale in Philadelphia by Wm. 
S. Martien. 

The writings of Chalmers are so well known 
and appreciated in this country that it is needless 
for us to applaud their merits. The distinguished 
place at present occupied by the author in the 
Church of Scotland, in resisting the interference of 
the State with the ecclesiastical rights of the peo- 
ple, imparts an additional freshness to gis fame. 
Mr. Carter of New York, one of the most en- 
terprising publishers in our country, particularly 
in the department of theology, has laid the public 
under obligations by this neat and we may say, 
beautiful edition of the works of such aman. The 
edition, it should be noticed, is not a reprint of the 
author’s works already known in this country. His 
Astronomical and Commercial discourses have not 
only been carefully revised but nearly doubled in 
number by the addition of new ones; his Moral 
Philosophy is entirely new here; his Christian 
Revelation and Natural Theology may be said to 
be almost new as they are rewritten and enlarged; 
so that the whole series is offered as having pecu- 
liar claims on the literary and religious public. 


The Sabbath: a brief history of Laws, Petitions, 
Remonstrances and Reports with facts and ar- 
guments relating to the Christian Sabbath, 
By Harmon Kingsbury. New York 1840. 
Robert Carter, 12mo. pp, 391. For sale in Phi- 
ladelphia by William S. Martien. 

The title page which we give above indicates 
the nature and design of the book. The docu- 
ments collected are worthy of preservation, and 
give, indeed, in themselves a very good history ot 
the efforts made in this country for the sanctifica- 
tion of the Sabbath. The compiler in his wish to 
do good, requests the insertion of the following : 

“ Mr. Harmon Kingsbury wishes to present to 
each of the Colleges and ‘I'heological Seminaries 
in the United States, a copy of his Book on the 
Sapsatu, just published; containing a brief history 
of Laws, Petitions, Remonstrances, and Reports ; 
pular objec- 
tions relating to the CuristiaAN SapsaTH, 391 

es. 

we It is thought that not only every minister, states- 

man, and civilian, but every student should be 

familiar with at least the historical and statistical 
facts which it contains. Therefore it is hoped the 
presiding officers of such institutions will embrace 
the earliest opportunity of sending to the book store 


ty and students.” 

Calvin on Secret Providence. Translated by 
James Lillie. New York, 1840. Robert Car- 
ter, 18mo. pp. 118. For sale in Philadelphia 
by Wm. 8S. Martien. 
To most of our readers it wil! be a novelty to hea 
John Calvin defending his system against the ob- 
jections of cavillers. This system was attacked 
in his own day, and charged with many of the ab- 
surdities and false consequences which are still at- 
tributed to it. Calvin replies to these calumnies 
in their order, and while he refutes them, affords 
new illustrations of his views. Controversy in 
those days was conducted with a freedom which 
would meet with but little favour now, particularly 
in the terms characterizing an adversary. To 
call an adversary a dog or a hog would shock us 
now, but perhaps in those days, the terms meant 
no more in controversy than would now be con- 
veyed by saying our opponent wasa snarler and 
resorted to very dirty tricks in his argument. We 
think the translator had better have modified these 
terms, 


Oxford Divinity, compared with that of the Ro- 
mish and Anglican Churches, with a special 
view to the illustration of the Doctrine of Jus- 
tification by Faith, as it was made of primary 
importance by the Reformers, and as it lies at 
the foundation of all scriptural views of the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the 
Rt. Rev. Charles Pettit McIlvaine, D.D., Bi- 
shop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
the Diocese of Ohio. Philadelphia, Joseph 
Whetham & Son, 8vo. pp. 546. 

All our readers have heard of Oxford divinity, 
and they have been told that it is a system which 
is cautiously and covertly attempting to overturn 
the protestantism of the established church of 
England, and to restore popery. Of course this 
is disavowed, but the evidence of its truth is irre- 
sistible. Scattered throughout the Tracts of the 
Times, every feature of popery may be detected 
in an unequivocal or modified form. This insidi- 
ous attempt has been nobly opposed by nervous 
and learned writers in England, and it has now 
met with an able opponent in one of our American 
bishops. Dr. McIlvaine has studied his subject 
thoroughly and the great conclusion at which he 
has arrived is that Oxford divinity “ is a systema- 
tic abandonment of the vital and distinguishing 
principles of the Protestant faith.” He would not 
lightly adopt such a conclusion, and his book fur- 
nishes evidence that he has not. The writers of 
the Oxford tracts are condemned out of their own 
mouth, and none, we are persuaded, can follow the 
learned Bishop in his investigations, comparing 
the language of the tracts with avowedly popish 
works on the one hand, and with the reformers on 
the other, without the conviction that Oxford is 
nurturing in its bosom Jesuits in disguise. A tru- 
ly valuable feature of this excellent work, is the 
illustration which it presents of the doctrine of 
justification by faith—a doctrine which is the true 
test between protestantism and popery. If it were 
practicable in our short notices, we should like to 
give an analysis of the work, but we must refer 
the reader to the book itself. 


For the Presbyterian, 
SYNOD OF ALBANY. | 

The Synod of Albany held its annual session on 
the 3d Tuesday of October, agreeably to adjourn- 
ment, in the second Presbyterian Church of ‘Troy: 
three out of the five Presbyteries, of which this 
Synod now consists, were well represented. Agree- 
ably toan arrangement previously adopted, a larger 
portion of time than bas been usual, was given to 
strictly devotional exercises. ‘The Synodical ser- 
mon was preached on Tuesday evening, by Rev. 
Dr. Sprague, of Albany. A season of prayer and 
exhortation was spent on Wednesday morning, im- 
mediately after receiving the narratives of the state 
of religion; and Dr. Nott, of Union College, preach- 
ed a sermon to young men, on Wednesday even- 
ing. ‘The usual business of Synod was conducted 
with the most entire harmony: the Committee of 
Overtures and Judicial Committee a report 
that no business had come before them. The boun- 
dary lines of the Presbyteries of Albany and Troy, 
were so far altered as to include the congregations 
of Stillwater and Cohoose within the latter body. 

At the request of the general agent of the Board 
of Education, a set of resolutions, (of which a more 
full notice will be given in due season,) was adop- 
ted, recommending that on the first Sabbath in 
March next, prayer be offered in all our Churches, 
that the Lord of the harvest would send forth more 
labourers into his harvest. 

R. Smirn, Stated Clerk. 

Waterford, Oct. 31, 8140. 


For the Presbyterian. 
TAPPAN’S REVIEW OF ——— ON THE 
WIL 


In our last remarks on Tappan’s book, it was sta- 
ted that we might, at some future time, examine 
his direct argument against what he calls Edwards’ 
assumption. Before this can be done, it is impor- 
tant to examine an absurd consequence, which he 
tells us follows from the conclusions which his in- 
direct argument leads to. It is as follows: “It 
follows from this, that there can be no cause what- 
ever. An infinite series of causative acts, without 
any first, being, according to this reasoning, the 
consequence ot supposing a cause to cause its own 
acta, it must theretore follow that a cause does not 
cause its own ucts, but that they must be caused 
by some cause out of the cause. But the cause out 
of the cause which causes the causative acts in 
question, must cause these causative acts in the 
other cause by a causative act of its own: but the 
same difficulties occur in relation to the second 
cause as in relation to the first; it cannot cause its 
own acts, and they must therefore be caused out of 
itself by some other cause; and so on ad infinitum. 
We have here again the absurdity of an infinite 
series of causative acts; and also, the absurdity of 
an infinite series of causes without a first cause, 
Otherwise we must come to a first cause which 
causes its own acts, without an act of causation; 
but this is impossible, according to the reasoning of 
Edwards. As, therefore, there cannot be a cause 
causing its own acts, and inasmuch as the denial of 
this leads to the absurdities above mentioned, we 
are driven to the conclusion, that there is no cause 
whatever. Every cause must either cause its own 
acts, or its acts must be caused out of itself. Nei- 
ther of these is possible; therefore there is no 
cause.” 

We freely admit that this is very plausible; but 
let it be observed, 

1. That there is a confusion in the author’s mind 
which arises from his supposing, that a causative 
act in the abstract, must have an efficient cause. 
Let it be remembered that a causative act means 
a cause in exercise. Now, causes produce effects 
by being in exercise; but the question what causes 
those causes to be in exercise in the production of 
effects, involves an absurdity. All second causes 
are produced by God, but the fact that when these 
causes produce effects, they are in exercise in do- 
ing 80, is a truth of the same kind as that, if equals 
be added to equals, the wholes are equa]. If any 
one should ask me, What is the cause of this, that 
when equals are added to equals the wholes are 
equal? | would answer that the question is absurd. 
In like manner it is absurd, when causes produce 
effects by being in exercise, to ask what causes 
those causes to be in exercise, in the production of 
their effects; for it never has been nor never can 
be conceived of, that a cause could produce an ef- 


of Mr. Robert Carter, No. 58 Canal street, New 
York, and obtaining a copy of this work, and deposit 


it in their several libraries for the use of the facul- 


cise in producing an effect, is the same as to ask 
for the cause of the existence of any other truth, 
whose non-existence cannot be conceived of. But, 

2. The will is a power of a living agent, which 
that agent is capable of exercising in different 
ways. It may therefore very properly be asked, 
what causes the act of the will to be thus, rather 
than otherwise, for that is the same as to ask what 
causes the living agent to exercise its power of will 
thus rather than otherwise? And when it is an- 
swered that a certain motive is the cause, no man 
would ask, what causes the act of the motive to be 
thus rather than otherwise, unless he supposed that 
the motive was a power of some living agent, which 
that agent is capable of exercising in ifferent ways. 
And the eame may be said of any cause in external 
nature. 
Thus it appears, that upon the supposition that a 
cause does not cause its own act, it by no means 
fullows “that there can be no cause whatever.” — 
We close these remarks by saying, that ‘Tappan’s 
“consequences of Edwards’ system,” which are 
contained in the second part of his book, have for 
the most part been brought forward again and again 
and that some of them were anticipated by Ed- 
wards, and were proved by him to be of no account 
whatever. J. L. K. 

For the Presbyterian, 

MINUTES OF THE SYNOD OF NEW YORK. 


The Synod met agreeably to adjournment, New 
York, Tuesday, October 20th, 1840, 7 o'clock P. 
M., in the Scotch Presbyterian church and was 
opened by a sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. 
Jacob Green, from 2d Corinthians xiii. 8. For 
we re do nothing against the truth but for the 
truth. 

Rev. Robt. McCartee D. D.,was chosen Modera- 
tor, and Messrs. James V. Henry and Hugh N. 
Wilson were chosen Clerks. 

Wednesday.—The papers of Mr. Loughridge, 
a foreign minister wishing to connect himself with 
the Presbytery of New York, were introduced by 
the Presbytery and referred to a committee, con- 
sisting of Dr. Janeway and Mr. R. G. Thompson, 
ministers, and Mr. Hyatt, elder. 

The usual standing committees were appointed 
by the Moderator. 

Narratives of the state of religion within the 
bounds of the several Presbyteries were called for, 
and read, and put into the hands of the Committee 
on the Narrative. 

The statistical reports from the Presbyteries 
were called for, read, and put into the hands of the 
Stated clerk. 

Resolved, That the Stated Clerk in making his 
report be required to give a summary of the statis- 
tical reports of the Presbyteries. 

Resolved, That the next meeting of Synod be 
held in the Scotch Presbyterian Church in the 
city of New York on the third Tuesday of Octo- 
ber, 1841, at 7 o’clock P. M. 

The Rev. Elias W. Crane was re-elected Stated 
Clerk, and Mr. Benjamin Strong Treasurer for the 
ensuing year. 

The resolution respecting the support of poor 
ministers without charge, from the minutes of last 
year, were taken up and indefinitely postponed. 

A communication was received from the Rev. 
Mr. Bull; when it was resolved, that a committee 
be appointed to attend to his case, whose duty it 
shall be to endeavour to devise means for his com- 
fortable maintenance. Whereupon Dr. Potts and 
Mr. Krebs, ministers, and Messrs. Platt and Bald- 
win, elders, were appointed such committee. 

The committee on the minutes of the General 
Assembly reported, that there is nothing in them 
demanding the attention of Synod. The report 
was accepted and the committee were discharged. 

Dr. McCartee, minister, and Mr. Jessup, elder, 
a committee from the Presbytery of Hudson, pre- 
sented before Synod the case of the church of F'lo- 
rida, Whereupon, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appoint- 
ed to take into consideration and report, if any, 
what action it is proper for this Synod to take in 
relation to the church at Florida in its present 
difficulties, 

Rev. Drs. Spring and Janeway, ministers, and 
Micah Baldwin, elder, were appointed that com- 
mittee. 

Thursday, Morning, 9. A. M.—The commit- 
tee to whoin was referred the case of the Rev. 
Wm. Loughridge from Ireland, report that they 
have examined the documents that were before 
the Presbytery of New York and have found them 
ample and sufficient ; and that they have examined 
the proceedings of the Presbytery in his case, and 
deem them to have been correct. They, there- 
eo recommend the adoption of the following reso- 

ution : 

Resolved, That the Synod being satisfied with 
the testimonials in the case of Mr. Loughridge, 
and approving of the proceedings of the Presbytery 
of New York in his case, give leave to the Pres- 
bytery of New York to receive the said Wm. 
Loughridge as a member in good and regular 
standing. J. J. Janeway, Chairman. 

The report was accepted and adopted, 

The committee on the case of the church of 
Florida made a report which was aecepted—and 
on motion for its adoption was indefinitely post- 
poned to take up the following substitute, which 
was taken up by paragraphs and adopted, and is as 
follows: 

The committee on the reference from the Pres- 
bytery of Hudson in relation to the church of Flor- 
ida, beg leave to recommend to the Synod to adopt 
the following minute: 

While the Synod deeply sympathize with the 
Presbytery of Hudson and the congregation of 
Florida in the premises, and while, in the judg- 
ment of the Synod, the church in Florida now 
connected with the Presbytery of Hudson is the 
true Presbyterian church in Florida and entitled 
to the property in question—yet as the question 
now in litigation has reference to other churches 
as well as the church in Florida, 

Therefore Resolved, ‘That without any desire to 
encourage litigation, and with the sole view of 
meeting cases of this nature, which may be forced 
on our churches—that a committee of seven of 
this Synod be appointed, who shall be authorized 
to give advice in all cases of this kind which may 
come before them. Dr. Spring, Dr. McCartee, 
Mr. Krebs, Dr. Potts, and Dr. Phillips, ministers, 
and Messrs. Micah Baldwin, and Adrian Van Sin- 
deren, elders, were appointed that committee. 

On motion, Resolved, That it be earnestly re- 
commended to all the members of this Synod, who 
are pastors of churches, and to all the sessions of 
churches under the care of this Synod, annually 
to represent to their respective congregations in 
such manner as they shall deem most expedient. 
the design and wants of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton; and that the churches be re- 
quested to make annual contributions for this im- 
portant object—with the view of aiding to supply 
the deficiency of its current revenue, and also of 
creating a surplus which shall, from time to time, 
be safely invested by the Trustees of the General 
Assembly, in order ultimately to complete the en- 
dowments of the several pooleeentill in that in- 
stitution, 

Resolved, ‘That it be enjoined upon the Presby- 
teries of this Synod, annually to make inquiry of 
their respective churches, as to their diligence 
herein. 

The following resolution on the subject of con- 
pow to benevolent objects was proposed and 

opted : 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the Pres- 
byteries composing this Synod to assume the su- 

rvision of the business of making contributions 
in their respective congregations for the several 
Boards of the General Assembly, and also for the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton; it is further 
recommended that for this purpose, the Presbyte- 
ries shall severally enjoin it upon all their pastors 
and congregations, to make contributions for these 
objects annually, and also that the Presbyteries 
annually require an account of the diligence of the 
pastors and churches herein and of the amount 
contributed. 

Resolved, That the Stated clerk be directed to 
send a certified copy of the foregoing resolutions 
to the Stated clerk of each Presbytery. 

On motion, the following preamble and resolu- 
Lions were adopted : 

In view of the perishing condition of the 
heathen world, as well as of the fact that great 


fect without being in exercise in doing so. There- 
fore, to ask for the cause of a cause being in exer- 


numbers throughout various parts of Christendom 
and even in our own beloved country are equally 
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out of the way of salvation, the Synod of New 
York would recognize the unspeakable importance 
of the duty devolved on the church by her ever 
blessed Head, of furnishing ministers of the gospel 
in sufficient numbers to preach the gospel to every 
creature; and they are fully aware that the sub- 
is by no means receiving that attention which 
| demands : refore, 
Resolved 1. That this Synod earnestly recom- 
‘mend that on the first Sabbeth in Merch next 


pee prod be offered in all our churches to 


Harvest that he would send forth 
more labourers into his harvest, as the great ap- 
pointed means without which we have no right to 
a blessing on any other means. 
ved, 2. That it be recommended to all our 
ministers to take special pains to set before the 
minds of our pious young men their duty in regard 
to the work of the ministry ; and likewise that they 
press on Christian parents the duty of consecrating 
their sons unto the Lord for the ministry of the 
1, and of continuing to offer special prayer 
that God would receive them and qualify them for 
the service and call them to it. 

Resolved, 3. That it be recommended to our 
ministers and elders to seek diligently for = 
men of piety and talents suitable for the Gospe 
ministry; and if any of them be in indigent cir- 
cumstances to bring them to the knowledge of their 
Preabyteries that they may examine them and re- 
commend them to the Board of Education. 

Resolved, 4. That on the aforesaid first Sabbath 
in March, all our ministers be requested to bring 

before their respective congregations, in such man- 
ner as they may deem expedient, the subjects em- 
braced in the foregoing resolutions, and it is re- 
commended that they-be also rcad from the pulpit 
on that day. 

Resolved, 5. That the Stated Clerk be instruct- 
ed to have the above preamble and resolutions pub- 
lished in “The Presbyterian” and the “ New York 
Observer” at least one month before the Sabbath 
above designated. 


The Stated Clerk to whom was referred the | P 


statistical reports of the Presbyteries, reported : 
that they were correctly made, and that they show 
a total of 86 ministers, 74 churches, 15 licentiates 
and thirteen candidates in connexion with this 
Synod; that of the churches ten are vacant and 
fourteen have stated supplies ; and of the ministers 
twenty-four are without charge, fifteen are stated 
supplies, siz are foreign missionaries, one a domes- 
tic missionary and one a Chapluin in a states pri- 


son. 

Resolved, That the Stated Clerk be directed to 
publish the minutes of the Synod in the Presbyte- 
rian and New York Observer—with the exception 
of those matters that are of no public interest. 

The Narrative of the state of religion within 
our bounds, was presented by the committee, ac- 
cepted, adopted, and is as follows: 

he Synod of New York in reviewing the his- 
tory of the past year, find occasion of praise to the 
Almighty God for the continued tokens of his favour 
to the churches of their connexion. In all ordinary 
respects the interests of Zion in this part of the 
vineyard have been prospered. From all the 
Presbyteries composing this Synod, we have the 
welcome report that Sabbath schools and Bible 
classes are flourishing, that charitable institutions 
are patronized, and that the stated means of grace 
are respected. And though we cannot now speak 
of the advance of the Temperance Reformation as 
we have been enabled to do in some past years; 
yet we do believe that this cause has become so 
strongly entrenched in the minds of all sober and 
enlightened men, as not to lose its interest in their 
efforts and their prayers. 

But to the praise of divine grace we may go, nay, 


we ought to go beyond this memorial of ordinary | P@ 


prosperity. Our churches, to some extent, have 
experienced special spiritual blessings the past 
year. Onsome of them the influences of the divine 
Spirit have descended, if not like therain, yet like 
the gentle dew, and souls, dead in trespasses and 
sins have been raised to newnessof life. The sove- 
reignty of God according to hia eternal purpose in 
Christ Jesus has been manifest in the rescue, as we 
hope, of some immortal souls, which a year since 
were numbered among the enemies of Christ and 
his cause. In this city, we are glad to hear, there 
have been during the past year, evident tokens and 
cheering fruits of special divine influence. And 
in the region around, so far as this Synod extends, 
souls have been added to the Lord, while the 
churches have been walking in peace. And it is 
gratifying to discern an evident connexion between 
these tokens of divine favour and a disposition in 
our churches to inquire for the old paths and to walk 
in them. And while timidity and worldly policy 
have been loud in theories against rending church- 
es, we have found it beneficial to have our religious 
community searched and sifted by the clear exhibi- 
tions of truth. 

But, while the Synod finds occasion for gratitude 
in these unmingled mercies of God, there is also 
occasion for the deepest humiliation and penitence, 
when we look at the unbelief and lukewarmness 
which have so greatly abounded and do still abound 
within our limits. God has been gracious, but we 
have been perverse. And the spirit of the world, 
the service of Mammon has too much engrossed 
our affections. Be the course of worldly affairs 
prosperous or adverse, still the world urges its 
claims and brings us under its pressure ; and nothing 
but prayerful determinate resistance will keep it in 
check. This is the victory that overcometh the 
world even our faith. 

The Synod of New York, comprising more than 
seventy churches, and occupying a central situa- 
tion in our country, a situation of intercourse and 
influence in respect to all parts of the world, ought 
surely to aim ata high degree of piety, an eleva- 
tion of Christian character and moral influence, 
corresponding with its station and obligations. This 
Synod is pre-eminently a city set on a hill, and its 
light should not be hid. Our country, throughout 
its whole extent, has demands upon us for a consis- 
tent holy example: the world at large has claims 
upon us inthis respect. And these claims can be 
met only by the maintenance in ourselves and in 
our churches of a vigorous piety, a fruitful faith, 
and prevalent spirituality. 

Be it then our hearts desire and prayer before 
God that sinners may be saved, and to this end, that 
a spirit of grace and supplication may be poured 
out on all our churches, that the cause of truth may 
continue to advance among us, that our wisdom may 
be that which is from above, which is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and fruits, without partiality and with- 
out hypocrisy, and that the coming year may be 
greatly distinguished by the reviving influences of 
the Divine Spirit upon all our churches and upon 
all other portions of the vineyard of our Lord. 

By order of the Synod of New York. 
Exias W. Crane, Stated Clerk. 


Adjourned to meet in the Scotch Presbyterian 
Chnrch, corner of Grand and Crosby streets, on the 
3d Tuesday of October, 1841, at 7 o’clock P. M. 

Concluded with prayer and the apostolical bene- 
diction. 

By order of the —_ of New York, 
W. Crane, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A SPLENDID BOOK. 


Mr. Editor—I am gratified to find that our 
- Board of Publication has issued a new and hand- 
some edition of the Confession of Faith. In its 
present inviting form, the book may justly claim a 
lace among the Gifts and Keepsakes of the day. 
he doctrines therein contained, do not, it is true, 
derive their value from the dress in which they 
are offered to the public; but while other books, in 
every department of literature, are made to keep 
pace with the present improved style of printing 
and binding, | can see no reason why the 
book in question—dear to the many thousands of 
our denomination, should be denied a similar 
privilege. 
- hall our centre tables be covered and ornamen- 
ted with splendid editions of Romances, Novels, 
Annuals, and other works of like character, while 
the volume which contains our system of Faith and 
church government, owing to its homely dress, is 
excluded from that conspicuous and honourable 
ition? For this exclusion there can henceforth 
no excuse. Who does not know that the book of 
common prayer has passed through numerous splen- 
did editions? And is it not probable that many per- 
sons have been induced to purchase it, for the sake 
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of having a handsome, as wellasa book? And 
may we not suppose that some who have, hereto- 
fore, never looked intoour Confession of Faith, being 
attracted by i's present neat and beautiful aspect, 
will be induced to read and appreciate its precious 
doctrines ? 

I am pleased to learn that the book is already in 
demand, and shall be much mistaken, if this new 
edition be not, in a short time, extensively circula- 
ted. A Visirer From THE Sours. 


For the Presbyterian. 
STATISTICS. 


Mr. Editor—Let me beg your patience for this 
once, while I notice for a moment an editorial 
article in the “Christian Observer’ of Oct. 29th, 
in answer to mine in the “ Presbyterian” of the 
24th. I am aware that it is of very little use for 
the Editor of that paper and myself to keep up this 
kind of “street-firing,” as we are not likely in this 
way either to convince each other, or to edify the 
brethren. But let him consider for a moment how 
the controversy between us arose. After he, and 
others of the New-school party had repeatedly put 
forth their claims to ae them a “ majort- 
ty,” and even “three fifths” of the Presbyterian 
Church, I published a table in the “ Presbyterian” 
of June 2th, showing conclusively the falsity of 
that claim. A writer, calling himself ‘* Veritas,” 
then came out in the “ Christian Observer” of the 
following week declaring that he was collecting 
facts which would show that my statements were 
wrong, evidently intending in this way to suppress 
inquiry, and thus to break the force of my re- 
marks, and give a sort of “go by” to the whole 
subject. I waited patiently three months for these 
promised disclosures, but not a word was published 
on the subject, and the claims to a majority were 
again put forth, though with a little more caution 
than before. I thought it was time, therefore, to 
call the subject up, which I did in the “ Presby- 
terian” of Sept. 26th, demanding of * Veritas” his 

romised “collection of facts,” or the fair pub- 
lication of the minutes and statistical tables of the 
New-school General Assembly. Instead of this, 
which would have been the fair and honest course, 
and would have satisfied those who were inquiring 
for the truth, we were presented with an editorial, 
written no doubt with my article before him, 
though no allusion is thade to it, wherein a string 
of estimates, ratios, and suppositions are introduced 
to make a show of substantiating the claim to ma- 
jority. ‘The fallacy of all this I immediately ex- 
posed, in the “Presbyterian” of Oct. 24th; and 
now the editor of the Observer comes down upon 
me tremendously, but instead of giving any statis- 
tics, or informing us why the minutes of the New- 
school General Assembly are not published, which 
were the grand pvints of inquiry, or in fact, with- 
out giving any information whatever on the sub- 
ject, he flies off in a tirade against the supposed 
inaccuracies in the minutes of the Old-school 
General Assembly of last May. That there may 
be slight inaccuracies in that document is very 
possible, yet probably not more than might be ex- 
pected to be found in any list of some hundreds of 
names, places and numbers, But what of that? 
I did not refer to those minutes as my authority, 
nor allude to them in any way, although I believe 
I might have done it with perfect safety, as to 
their general correctness. But at any rate the 
objections on this ground come with a very ill 
grace from men who for some reason or other de- 
cline to publish fairly their own statistical tables, 
and this too while their claims are constantly de- 
nied. 

Were I disposed to adopt a similar course in re- 
gard to the last statistical tables of the New-school 
rty, which they will permit the public to see, 
(those of 1839) I could relate some curious things 
of certain Presbyteries apparently “ made to order” 
and churches that scarce ever had a legal existence, 
so arranged as to swell out a list, and pastors 
nemed as such in order to make out numbers, who 
not only were not pastors, but whom those who 
furnished the facts could not but have known were 
not such. But I forbear, and conclude by request- 
ing the Editor of the “ Christian Observer,” should 
he think fit to notice this subject again, to tell us 
in plain words why the minutes of the New-school 
General Assembly have not been published, and 
whether we may ever expect that document to see 
the light. Yours, A. B. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


FresHet.—A private letter from Easton, in the 
United States Gazette, says: “The rain on Thursday 
raised the Lehigh considerably, and the dam not being 
finished, the water undermined Burk’s store house, and 
it fell down. The water has also caused the street to 
cave in to within five feet of the small house John 
Buckman lived in. The people all moved out, and it 
fell down; so that no further mischief can result.” 


Fines —On Tuesday morning about 27th ult. a fire 
broke out in the extensive range of green and hot 
houses at Astoria, (L. I.) belonging to Mr. G. C. Tho- 
burn. The Camellia Japonica Conservatory was de- 
stroyed, with eight hundred of these valuable plants, 
many of them twelve feet high—also the hot house 
with its rare collection of Cacti and Aloes, and a papi- 
flora Alata, the largest plant in the country. Loss 
$7000. Insurance $4000. 

‘The Troy Whig, of Wednesday last, states that 
about half past 7 o’clock that morning the Globe flour- 
ing and plaster mill, near that place, belonging to 
Messrs. Vail & Hayner was destroyed by fire, together 
with 30,000 bushels of wheat, and a large quantity of 
plaster—insurance 25,000 dollars. The bridge over 
the Poestenkill on one side of the building and a large 
brick mill on the other, occupied by Messrs. Vander- 
heyden, Morgan & Conkey, were saved with great ex- 
ertion. The contents of the mill were somewhat in- 
jured by water, though an insurance of 6000 dollars 
will cover the loss. 


Nortu Western Territory.—The American Fur 
Company have lately erected in St. Louis a fire-proof 
warchouse, four storics in height, and 162 feet in length. 

The value of the furs and peltries obtained by this 
Company, the Jast year, consisting of beaver, buffalo, 
otter, deer skins, &c. is about $250,000. Their opera- 
tions have been very much circumscribed recently, on 
the west, by the Hudson Bay Company, who possess 
the great advantage of introducing the goods required 
for carrying on the trade free of duty. In the Rocky 
Mountain expedition, undertaken two or three years 
since, by the American Fur Company they sustained 
a loss ot $60,000, being unable to compete with the 
Hudson Bay Company, for the reason above stated. 

The branch of the latter company, in the Columbia, 
has obtained the present season, about one hundred 
packs of beaver, worth at least $40,000, two thirds of 
which has been taken on the territory claimed by the 
United States. With this competition, the American 
Company have found it necessary to confine their trade 
to the Missouri river and its tributaries, leaving the 
uncontrolled possession of the Rocky Mountains and 
the Oregon Territory to the English Company. 

The Hudson Bay Company now extend their trade 
on this side of the mountains, even to within fifty day’s 
travel of that city; and many of the free hunters, who 
were formerly in the service of the Americans, have 
found it necessary to apply for employment to the 
British Company. 

This is a branch of trade which is entitled to the 
same protection from our governinent that our com- 
merce receives on the ocean, and yet it is entirely 
neglected. Ifa drawback were allowed upon the duties 
on goods employed in the trade we might be able to 
come in competition with the Hudson Bay Company, 
but even this is denied. 


NavaLt.—Commodore Jesse Wilkinson has assumed 
the command of the West India Squadron at Norfolk, 
and hoisted his broad pennant on board the United 
States ship Macedonian. Commodore William B. 
Shubrick took command of the Gosport Navy Yard on 
the same day, and hoisted his broad pennant on board 
the United States ship Delaware. 


New Jersey.—William Pennington was on Friday 
30th ult. re-elected Governor of New Jersey. An in. 
quiry having been made into the number of lunatics 
and idiots in the state of New Jersey, the Governor, in 
his annual message, delivered on Wednesday 28th 
ult., states that there are 338 lunatics and 358 idiots. 
The message recommends the establishment, in the 
State, of an Asylum for such unfortunate persons. 
Professor Rogers’ final report on the geology of the 
State, is announced as being complete and nearly ready 
for delivery. An agricultural survey of the State, at 
the public expense, is recommended by the Governor. 
The expenses of the State have been $10,000 less than 
that of the ing year. ‘Theschool funds amount 
to $320,000, after deducting the annual sum of $30,000 
for the use of the schools. 


Tue Potrrawatramies.—A letter from Union City, 


‘mies, who have been ordered by the Government to be 


removed beyond the Mississippi, manifest great re- 
luctance at leaving the State. They say that the 
treaty, under which the Government is acting, by 
which their lands were exchanged for lands beyond the 


| Mississippi, was made by a tew unauthorized chiefs, 


| who were cheated by the whites while they were drunk. 
Gen. Brady, with about two hundred regulars, and one 
hundred horsemen, are quartered at Marshall, from 


through the forest in pursuit of the Indians. They are 
secured without bloodshed, and contracts to remove 
them have already been taken. 


Census or Battimone.—The census of the City of 
Baltimore has been com the total population is 
—" souls—being an increase of 20,865 since 


American Correr.—A late number of the Wiscon. 
sin Enquirer says that Messrs. W. Alford and P. W 
Thomas, of New Baltimore, in that territory, have met 
with complete success in their experiments on smelt- 
ing copper ore. They constructed a very simple fur- 
nance which cost only ten dollars, in which they 
smelted on the 28th of September last, 2500 pounds of 
ore, from which they obtained nearly 700 pounds of 
good pig copper, pronounced, by competent judges, to 
be superior to the South American pig copper. The 
time occupied in procuring from the ore the above 
amount of copper, was only nine hours. Neither Mr. 
Alford nor Mr. Thomas had any experience in the 
business of smelting, and the result is justly deemed a 
matter of great consequence to that territory, which 
abounds in rich copper ore. 


Rewarvev.—-The Halifax N. S. Journal 
says—“ His Majesty the King of France, has directed 
that a ‘Gold Medal of Honour,’ be presented to Capt. 
Darby, Superintendent of Sable Island, as a reward 
for his exertions in saving the crew and passengers of 
the French ship Maria, wrecked on that Island on the 
15th of September, 1839; and also that fifty-six dol 
lars be paid to an English seamen who was injured in 
assisting Capt. Darby.” The above, says the New 
York Express, is the second medal received by Capt. 
Darby from the French nation. The first was pre- 
sented to him by Charles X., accompanied by a sum 
of money, for his exertions in saving the officers and 
crew of the French frigate L’Egerie, which struck on 
the sand bank of Sable Island in the year 1825, and 
was totally lost. 


Gave on Lake Huron ano Proviveniat Escape or 
150 Persons.—By passengers who came in the Great 
Western last night, we learn that a heavy gale has 
been raging on Lake Huron for several days, doing 
much damage to vessels and endangering the lives of 
many persons. Among the vessels mentioned as hav- 
ing suffered, isthe new and elegant steamboat Missouri, 
Capt. Wilkins. ‘This vessel left our port for the upper 
lakes, on the 20th ult., with 150 tons of mechandise 
and 150 passengers, furty of whom were females. 

On Friday last, the Missouri encountered the gale 
when she was some 30 miles from shore, and from 
what has been gathered, her situation and those on 
board, must have been deplorable. Soon after the 
blow commenced, the brick work and connecting pipe 
of the boilers became loose, which compelled the engi- 
neer to quench the fire in order that the disaster might 
be remedied. Before this was accomplished however, 
the force of the waves carried away the rudder post, 
thus rendering the vessel entirely unmanagable. In 
this situation she lay rolling at the mercy of the ele- 
ments, all of thirty-six hours, and so imminent was 
the danger that all on board, save the Captain and a 
few others, yiclded to their fears, and in a circle of small 
compass assembled together in the cabin and prepared 
by prayer for the fate that threatened them. __ 

Although at every swell of the the waves the upper 
deck moved to and tro, and the hold was four feet deep 
with water, Captain Wilkins was firm in his belief to 
save the boat and those on board. All the goods upon 
the deck was cast overboard embracing so:ne tons of 
crockery, hardware, &c. Inthe hurry was also thrown 
over a small partof the baggage belonging to the pas- 
sengers. This relieved the boat considerably, and by 
continued exertions, Capt. W. succeeded in getting the 
vessel under command again, and finally returning to 
Detroit in safety, to the infinite delig!.t and thanktul- 
ness of all on board. To the indomitable and perse- 
vering spirt of Capt. Wilkins, may be ascribed the pre- 
servation of those under his protection. His boat is a 
new one, perfect in all her arrangements, and belongs 
mainly toC. M. Reed, of Erie-— Buffalo Com. Adv. 


A Devecation or Inp1tan Curers.—The ship Harbin. 
ger, wus to have sailed from New Orleans on the 23d 
ult. for Tampa Bay, having on board a delegation ot 
Seminole Indians, mostly influential chiefs, of those 
who emigrated some time since, who are on their way 
to Florida, under the charge of. Capt. John Page, of the 
army, with the object of disabusing their brethren, 
who still persist in carrying on the war in that coun 
try, of their erroneous ideas of the new home assigned 
them in the West, and of inducing them, if ible, 
to lay down their arms and emigrate also. They are 
quite sanguine of success, and so far as their own rela- 
tives and frieads are concerned, very much so. The 
Harbinger had on board for Tampa Bay, a detachment 
of the 3d Regiment of U. S. Infantry, composed of four 
companies, commanded by Maj. W. G. Belknap, which 
arrived at New Orleans on the 17th from Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. 


Tue Baitisu Provinces.—We perceive that the Spe. 
cial Council ot Lower Canada is summoned {or des- 
patch of business—to meet on the 5th of November. 
One of the ordinances to be submitted provides for a 
general registry of deeds throughout the provinces.— 
This is a reform that has long been called for. 

The Legislature of Newfoundland is summoned, also 
for the despatch of business, to meet on the 2d of Jan. 
vary. The fire at St. Johns, on the 18th of September, 
was more extensive than first accounts led us to sup- 
pose. It broke out in the Exchange Buildings, whence 
the flames rapidly extended, and in the course of an 
hour destroyed the finest block of buildings in the town, 
including the public library, in which were 2000 vol. 
umes. ‘I'he Newfoundland Gazette says that only a 
small portion of the loss is covered by insurance.—N. 
Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Tue Bounpary Question.—The Gardiner (Me.) 
Spectator, contains the following extract from a letter 
to a gentleman in Gardiner, from Professor Renwick, 
one of the engineers engaged in the boundary survey : 
“IT am happy to be able to communicate to you that the 
result of my operations will probably leave no other 
basis for the British claim than the quibble whether 
the'Bay of Fundy be the Atlantic Ocean. I have dis- 
covered and explored a range of mountains extending 
from the Bay of Chaleurs, around the heads of the 
branches of the St. Johns to the Temiscouata portage, 
so that even on the British ground that the Highlands 
are necessarily mountains they can be met to advant- 
age. The height of these mountains I can only guess 
at, until I make up the calculations.” 


Retrocession or TuE District or Cotumpia.—In the 
Legislature of Rhode Island on W ednesday last, a mes- 
sage was received from the Governor, presenting to the 
House a communication from Walter Jones ot' the city 
of Washington, accompanied by a remonstrance from 
divers citizens of the District of Columbia, protesting 
against exclusive legislation by Congress for and over 
the District. With the above was also presented to 
the House a communication froin divers outher citi. 
zens of the District of Columbia, requesting that the 
Legislature of this State would adopt such measures as 
may seem expedient to procure a retrocession of the 
District of Columbia to the States to which it formerly 
belonged. The whole subject was referred to Select 
Committees, to report thereon at the next January ses. 
sion. 

Tue Steam Fricate.—Some interesting particulars 
are given in the United States Gazette, in relation to 
the steam frigate now being built at the Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia. The workmen are at present engaged 
in planking the upper deck, and the whole vessel is in 
such a state of forwardness that, were the engines 
ready, she could be launched intwo months. She will 
be rigged in the same manner as a ship, and will re- 
quire as her complement two hundred inen. Her ord- 
nance will consist of forty-two pounders and two bombs 
to throw ten inch shells, and, when in full sailing order, 
her burthen will be 1700 tons. Her weight is esti- 
mated at 500 tons. She is nearly as long as the steam 
ship President, and one foot wider. In her hold is con- 
structed a repository capable of containing 800 tons of 
anthracite coal, by which the engines are to be work- 
ed. Her length, from the counter to night-heads, is 
228 feet, 8 inches; extreme length to figure head, 224 
feet; extreme breadth, 40 feet; depth in hold 23 feet, 6 
inches. She will be ready for caulking in a few days. 
Taken as a whwule, this vessel is a splendid specimen 
of the skill of our artisans. 


Srramers.—The steamship President, for England, 
left New York on Monday, with 85 passengers, and 
about 150,000 specie. The steamship Acadia, left 
Boston, on the same day, ‘for Halifax and Liverpool, 
with 45 passengers, 

New Counterreit.—A new counterfeit on the Bank 
of the Northern Liberties, Philadelphia, of the denomi- 
nation of ten dollars has made its appearance. The 
ae printed with pale ink, of a yellow tinge—pa 
ight. 
ink. The following is a description of the spurious 
bills; Letter A. payable tu S. Starr, dated 4th July, 
1838—R. L. Pitfield, Cash’r., J. Knight, Pres’t. Sig- 
‘Mature pretty well executed. Any person at all conr- 


the counterfeit. 


whence they have been making various excursions} 


per 
The genuine bills are printed with clear black 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Steam Mail Packet Britannia, arrived at Boston 
on Tuesday 3d inst. fron Liverpool, via Halifax. 

The Britannia left Liverpool on the 20th, at 3 o’clock, 
P.M. She arrived at her dock, in Boston, about half. 
pust 3, on ‘luesday morning; thus making her pas- 
sage from dock to dock in thirteen days and fifieen hours 
ami ahalf. She brought out 63 passengers, and fur- 
nishes London dates to the 20th of October. 

The reply of M. Thiers to the memurandum of Lord 
Palmerston, delivered on the 9th, was published on the 
13th of October. 
entirely of an argumentative attempt to show that 
France, throughout the discussions, has been consist- 
ent and right. 

‘The impression is that the Eastern question would 
be pacifically settled. Active arrangements were in 
ptogress between the English and French Cabinets. 

Another attempt to assassinate Louis Philippe, was 
made on the 15th, by a person said to be named 
Darmes, a native of Marseilles. 

The Grain averages continued to fall. The duty on 
Wheat was 2ls. 8d. per quarter, and on Flour 13s. 
Ujd. per barrel. 

The aspect of political affairs had produced an un- 
favourable effect on the cotton market. There had 
been a decline in prices of all descriptions of fully 4d. 
for the last fortnight. 

The abdication of the King of Holland took place 
on the 8th of October, and at the same time his son 
took formal possession of the throne as his successor. 

It is asserted in a letter from Amsterdam, addressed 
to the Commerce, that since the abdication of William 
I. a deficit of 62,000,000 florins (150,000,000 francs) 
has been found in the public accounts. 

The greutest uneasiness prevails in the money mar- 
kets of both London and Paris, especially the latter. 
Panics and fluctuations are created by every day’s re- 
ports. Matters are rather more firm at London. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliament now stands prorogued to the 12th of 
November. 

‘The Bank of England has given notice that they 
wil discount no notes or bills having more than sixty- 
five days to run. This, of course, has a material effect 
on the money market. 

The Chartists.—We have just received a letter from 
Pontypool, in which the writer says that the Chartists 
are regulaily organised, and are only waiting an op- 
portunity to perpetuate a fresh outrage on society, and 
make a gencral rise in Wales. —Cheltenham Chron. 

Two destructive fires occurred in Manchester—one 
on the 15th Oct. broke out on the premises of Mr. Hob- 
son, in Peter street, which were entirely consumed, 
and the contiguous buildings of Messrs. Minfin, Lee 
and Glover sustained more or less damage. The other 
ou the 17th, in the cotton and twist warehouse of Mr. 
John Shawcross, which was completely destroyed, to- 
gether with the warehouses and shops of Mr. Matchett, 
cotton merchant,and the Messrs. Hilton, paper-makers. 

The Lundon Sun of October 7, says, the following in- 
telligence appears in the Jersey Chronicle and British 
Press, receive& this morning at the North and South 
American Coffee House. “ Every preparation is mak- 
ing to place the fortifications in this island in a com- 
plete state of defence. The guns are being mounted 
on Fort Regent, and orders have been issued to mount 
guns on all the towers recently erected around the 
coast. There is at Fort Regent a battery of twenty- 
fuur pieces of artillery, which it is intended to add to 
those already in use by the Royal Jersey Militia. It 
is also stated that, in the event of war, a brigade com- 
pesed of twenty-four pieces of artillery of the same 
calibre would be sent from England. A regiment of 
the line is expected shortly from England to relieve the 
depot garrisoned here.” 

London Corn Market Oct. 5.—The supply of Wheat 
is moderate to this morning’s market, but large of Oats 
and Barley; of other grains but short arrivals. The 
Wheut trade is 18 to 28 per quarter lower than this day 
week. Barley is from 18 to 2s cheaper, and very slow 
sale at the reduction for any thing interior. Oats are 
full 1s cheaper for English and Irish, and foreign full 2s 
per quarter, In other grains no variation. The quantity 
of free barrelled Flour presses on the market, and rend- 
ers the trade extremely dull. 

Oct. 7.—There have been moderate fresh supplies 
since Monday, a few buyers, Transactions in any kind 
of grain were difficult to effect, and for Wheat and 
Oats Monday's prices were scarcely obtained. Flour 
as last reported. 

Liverpool Corn Market, October 6.—Since Tuesday 
19th ult.,a good quantity of Canada flour has got ia, 
and there is a heavy arrival of foreign wheat and flour, 
nearly all of which will be entered for home use, al- 
though the duties have risen to 18s 8d per quarter, and 
11s 23d per barrel. Of other articles the fresh supplies 


-are moderate. Strong easterly winds have prevailed, 


and the weather has been favourable for securing the 
remainder of the harvest. The inquiry for wheat has 
been very limited, and all kinds could have been pur- 
chased on low terms. 


FRANCE. 

The tone of the French papers is still warlike.—The 
general rumours and belief were that M. Thiers had 
pressed the King to consent to take measures tanta- 
mount to a declaration of war. 

Letters of marque against England have been ap. 
plied for at Have, to be ready in case of hostilities. 
The government has also applied to Naples for leave 
to establish a naval station at Messina. 

Attempted Assassination of Louis Philippe—As the 
King was passing the quay of the Tuileries on the 15th 
at 6 o’clock, a musket was fired at him. He escaped 
unhurt. ‘The assassin was seized. His name is Dar- 
mes. He denied that he had any accomplices. 

On the 17th, an ordinance was issued, convoking 
the Chamber of Peers for the trial of the assassin, to 
meet on that day. It did meet accordingly, but only 
eighty-six Peers being present, while ninety-seven are 
required to constitute a Court of Justice, it adjourned 
to Monday the 19th. 

The following are the sentences of the Court of 
Peers on Prince Louis Napoleon and his fellow pris- 
oners :— 

Prince Louis Napoleon, perpetual imprisonment in 
a fortress. | 

Count Montholon, twenty years’ detention; Voisin, 
ten ditto; Mesonan, fifteen ditto; Parquin, twenty 
ditto; Bouffet Montauban, five ditto; Lombard, twen- 
ty ditto; Forestier, ten ditto, 

Second Rank.—Bataille, five years’ detention; Al- 
adenize, transportation for life; Laborde, two years’ 
detention; Desjardins, acquitted; Galvani, ditto; De 
Lambert, ditto; Bure, ditto. 

Prince Louis Napoleon had arrived at Ham, the 
place of his confinement. He will probably be libera- 
ted after a year or two, if France remains tranquil— 
and perhaps if she does not also. 

The Bulletin des Lois of the 30th Sept. publishes 
the Royal Ordinance, opening in the department of 
war an extraordinary credit of 51,674,000f, to cover 
the urgent expenses accruing from the increase in the 
effective force and material of the army, which had 
not been provided for by the chambers during their 
last session. ‘I'he clothing and articles of encampment 
figure in the items for a sum of upward of 13,000,000 
of francs, and the outlay for the purchase of cavalry 
horses amounts to 9,600,000f. The same official pub- 
lication contains the Royal Ordinance of the 2jh Sept. 
decreeing the formation of ten additional battalions of 
Chasseurs, of 1280 men each. 

A letter from Abbeville says, “* We are led to believe 
that our fortifications are about to be replaced upon 
their old footing; that in case of a war the works will 
receive important additions, and that our garrisons 
will be increased by both infantry and cavalry. At 
St. Valery-sur-Somme it is expected that batteries will 
be immediately erected for protecting the entrance 
into the bay, and the old fort de l’Empereur, at the 
Pointe de Hourdel, is to be restored and mounted. 

The Independent of Metz states that a horse dealer, 
who arrived at ‘Thionville on the 29th ult. hus reported 
that, wishing to bring some horses from Prussia into 
France, they were stopped by the Prassian custom- 
louse officers, Government having, on the 26th, issued 
a prohibition against the exportation of horses by the 
French frontier. 

EGYPT AND TURKEY. 

The advices from Alexandria are to the 3d of Octo- 
ber. The allies were then in possession of Said, Jaffa, 
Djouni, Djibail, Kaiffa, and ‘Tripoli; but Solyman Pa- 
cha had re-entered Beyrout, which the allies had con- 
cluded not to occupy, as it is commanded by the hills 
in the rear, which were in the possession of the Egyp- 
tains. Acre had not yct been attacked. 

The report of the bombardment of Beyrout turns 
out to be correct. Adiiral Stopiord arrived in the 
harbour on the 9th of Septe:nber, bringing intelligence 
of the Pacha’s rejection of the terms proposed to him. 
Soon afler the Turkish fleet made its appearance, and 
Admiral Stopford went on board the Turkish adiniral, 
and it was agreed to land the troops. 

The next morning the steamers took the transports 
in tow for thut purpose. As they neared the shure the 
Egyptian troops were seen marching down and taking 
position, and orders were given to fire upon them, 


| which was done with great precision. 


Under cover of this fire the ‘l'urkish troops were 
landed about eight miles from Beyrout. While they 
were disembarking the forts began firing on the ships, 
whereupon a general fire was opened in return. 

The troops, as soon as they were landed, proceeded 


Michigan, dated Sept. 19, states that the Pottawatta- | versant with the notcs of this Bank, will readily detect} to construct fortifications. 


Un the 12th orders were given to reduce Djibail,a 


It is very long, and consists almost | ref 


| 


small village about ten miles from Beyrout, in which 
was & strong castle, garrisoned by some three hundred 
Arnaouts. After a heavy cannonading the fortress 
was stormed, but the assailants were repulsed with 
severe loss. In the course of the night, however, the 
garrison escaped, and on the 13th Djibail was taken 
ion of. 
After this the mountaineers began to pour in, and, 
as fast as they arrived, were supplied with arms. 
Meantime the bombardment of Beyrout continued. 
On the 14th Soliman Pacha sent a — truce asking 
a suspension of hostilitics for two days, which was 


used, 

On the 16th the Egyptian troops having all departed 
fur the mountains, the firing upon the town , 
afler causing considerable injury; and as many as 
1000 individuals are reported to have perished by the 
combined effects of the fire and the falling of the ruins. 
Only two shots were returned by the town, without, 
however, causing any damage. ‘The flags of the 
American, Danish, Spanish, and Greek consuls con- 
tinued flying on the ruins of their respective consul- 
ates on the 20th, notwithstanding that these function- 
aries had withdrawn themselves. 

The American consulate had suffered most by the 
bombardment and the subsequent pillage of the valu- 
ables and furniture by the Egyptian troops. The 
stores of the British merchants had likewise been ran- 
sacked, The British consul was in the British camp, 
with Commodore Napier. His lady, with the lady of 
the American consul, and Mr. Kilbie, a British mer- 
chant, proceeded to Cyprus, in the United States cor- 
vette Cyanne. 

On the 19th of September, the Edinburgh and Hast- 
ings were the only ships at Beyrout, statioued there to 

revent communication with Alexandria by sea. The 

rincess Charlotte, with the Powerful, Ganges, Thun- 
derer, Wasp, Cyclops, Gorgon, Hydra, Phenix, the 
Austrian admiral Bandicra in the Medea, with the 
Guerriere, Walker Bey in a ‘Turkish ship of the line, 
with an Ottoman frigate, an Egyptian frigateand yacht, 
with some store ships and other small prizes, were at 
anchor at Djouni or Anvurata Bay, about nine miles 
from Beyrout, as also two Austrian steamers just ar- 
rived with eight hundred Ottoman troops from Con- 
stantinople, and Izzet Mehemet Pacha, the newly ap- 
pointed viceroy of Egypt. 

On the 20th, the allied troops were at Djouni, under 
the command of Commodure Napier. The force con- 
sisted of 6500 Turks, 1500 British marincs, 250 Aus- 
trian marines, and 3000 mountaineers, besides the Brit- 
ish artillery men, &c.; in all about 12,000. Ibrahim 
Pacha, with 15,000 men, occupied the range of moun- 
tains immediately above the allied encampment. 

At Alexandria, on the 2lst, the Pacha was continu- 
ing his preparations for resist erecting fortifica. 
tions and sending supplies for his troops in Syria.— 
Prep of Bagdad had revolted in favour of the 

acha. 

Pacification of the East.—A Malta paper of Sept. 
15th, states that fourteen days having clapsed without 
receiving any intelligence from Syria or Egypt, to- 
day, by the arrival of the French steam packct, we 
have received advices to the 6th inst., and we are happy 
to announce that there appears every prospect of an 
amicable arrangement taking place between the Sultan 
and Mehemet Ali, the latter having, in fact, acceded 
to the ultimatum, by consenting to deliver up the Tur- 
kish fleet, Candia, Adana, and that part of Syria which 
it has determined he shall no longer hold; but he asks 
it asa boon from his “ beloved master” that he may re- 
tain the latter for life. This is the substance of the 
important intelligence arrived. The communication 
was received by the Sultan’s Envoy, Rifat Bey, with 
the highest satisfaction, and he had left for Constanti. 
nople. It is thus to be hoped that this question, which 
threatened to involve all Europe in war, will be brought 
to a pacific termination, without resorting to coercive 
measures for carrying inte effect the convention of the 
15th July. 

A correspondent of the Paris Monileur says that 
{brahim Pacha relies upon the fidelity and the courage 
of the Druses, the Nussieries, and the Ismaclies, who 
are all Mussulmans, though not strictly orthodox in 
their observances, and as they can plentifully supply 
his troops with provisions, he can safely await the ef- 
fect of the winter storms upon the blockading squad- 
rons. 

The blockade of Alexandria was to commence on 
the 3d of October, after which no further communica. 
tion with Europe would be allowed. A levy of 50,000 
Bedouins was making, who were to be placed along 
the coast. The French consul had directed his coun- 
trymen to be ready to embark at a moment's notice— 
stpposed to indicate the probability of a bombard- 
ment. A letter from Alexandria of the 3d, says that 
Ibrahim had been ordered to march on Constantino- 
ple, and that a holy war had been proclaimed. 


SPAIN. 

The Paris Moniteur of the 5th of October announces 
the formation of the new Spanish Cabinet, Espartero 
retains in his own hands the presidency of the council, 
and the command of the army as General-in-Chief. He 
made his entry into Madrid on the 20th of September, 
and was received with great apparent joy by the inhabi- 
tants. His last act, before leaving Barcelona, was to 
disband the National Guard of that city. 


CHINA AND INDIA. 

No intelligence had reached Bombay on the 28th of 
August of the arrival of the expedition at Canton. Ad- 
miral Elliot arrived at Singapore on the 16th of June, 
He immediately seized four Chinese’ junks lying in 
that harbour, but soon after released them. ‘The ad 
miral sailed for China on the 18th. 

The Anglo-Indian government was about engaging 
in war with Napaul, and it was belicved that war with 
Sinde and Beloochistan would also be unavoidable. 
The Nepaulese were in a state of insurrection. The 
rebels amounted to 8000. They marched on the capi- 
tal, and blockaded the British President and his escort 
in their houses. The Government of India is making 
the most active preparations to send a force into Nepaul 
as soon as the abatement of the rainy season will per- 
mit, 

It was reported that Khelat had been retaken from 
the English. 

Aden was again attacked by the Arabs on the Sth of 
July but they were again repulsed. 

he relations between the Anglo-Indian Government 
and the ruler of the Punjeab were becoming more and 
more involved and much threatening. Another war in 
prospect. 

The following is a list of the armament now actually 
in the China seas, without including the vessels expec- 
ted from England, and transports, with an additional 
regiment about to leave Madras :— 

ellesley 74, Blenheim 74, Melville 74, Druid 44, 
Blonde 42, Heraldj26, Alligator 26, Nimrod 20, Modeste 
18, Favourite 18, Conway 28, Andromache 28, Volage 
28, Hyacinth 18, Larne 18, Pylades 18, Childer 16, 
Cruiser 16, Pelorus 16, Columbine 16, Algerine 10. 

Four armed steamers, Atlanta, Queen, Redes 
and Enterprize; 21 transports, with troops and stores. 

Canton June 5.—The English were lying quietly at 
Macao. The Canton market was cleared of teas, and 
= Americans were prepuring to leave by the end of 

une. 

A letter from Bombay, of 23th August, says :—“ The 
Chinese have made another attempt to burn the Eng. 
lish ships of war, and an English schooner was nearly 
boarded. She was attacked by several junks at 
once, but defended herself vigorously and repulsed 
them. ‘The revolt of the Ghilzees in Affghanistan has 
been put down, after some coinbats with the insur. 
gents, but Shah Soojah, who was solely occupied with 
pleasures, has become so unpopular that a movement 
in favour of Dost Mohamed was hourly expected. 
Dost Mohamed was still at Bokhara. The army of 
occupation was composed alinost exclusively of Scpoys, 
for whom the Mahowetans have a sovereign contempt, 
and if European reintorcements should not arrive, it 
was feared that the conquest of Lord Keane would fall 
into the hands of an usurper, who would at least know 
how to govern 80 as to give general satisfaction. In 
the districts near Khelat, a corps of 6,000 men, under 
the orders of the son of Mehrab-Kban, was in the 
field, and had already taken seven towns and the fort 
of Kahun, which was defended by 150 Sepuys, who 
were all put to the sword, the English officers only 
being spared in the hope of wu ransow. The Bombay 
government, fearing that the insurrection would spread, 
had hired three steamers to convey troops, and they 
had already made several voyages.” 


FROM MEXICO, 


The following important intelligence from Mexico 
is copied from the Houston (Texas) Star of the 13th 
October, received at New Orleans: 

“A gentleman who left the camp of the Federalists 
on the Nueces, a few days since, has informed us that 
the Federal army under Canales recently overtook the 
rear guard of Arista near Cainargo, and after a slight 
skirmish defeated it without any loss on their part, 
captured 301) men, and all the baggage of the enemy. 


A large number of good muskets and several pieces ot | * 


artillery werealsocaptured. Among the prisoners was 
an officer named Urrea, who had aided in the massa- 
cre of Kupata, in consequence of which he was execu- 
ted. Gen. Canales had succeeded in cutting off Arista 
from the road to Matamoras, and he was therefore 
retreating in great precipitation towards Monterey; 
the forces under Canales were within one day’s march 
of him, and were making every exertion to intercept 
him on his route to Monterey. The garrison at Mata- 
moras consisted of only 100 men, and as a detach 


ment was set to capture the place, it bas probably fallen 


into the hands of the Federalists.” 


MARRIED. 
At Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening, November 3d, 
by Rev. Mr. Lord, Mr. Avexanper Dea, to Miss Mar- 
caret Moors, all of Philadelphia. 


At eye New Jersey, on Thursday, October 
29th, by the Rev. J. B. Pinney, of Philadelphia, Rev. 
Oren K. Canrizio, formerly of Massachusetts, to 
Mise Cuartotre A. Reep, of Burlington. Mr. and 
Mrs. C. are destined as Missionaries for Western Af- 
rica, under the care of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. 


Near Newton Hamilton, on the 27th ult., by the 
Rev. Benjamin Carrell, Mr. Samugn Draxe to Miss 
Mary McDows 11, all of Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 


DIED. 


On Sunday, the 13th ult., at the residence of Col. 
Cummings, in Brownville, Jefferson county, New 
York, Mas. Janz C. Branpon, relict of John Brandon, 
and daughter of the late James Cummings, of Wil- 
liamsport, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, in the 
thirty-sixth year of her age. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Presbytery of New York propose to visit their 
churches in the following order, hw 
Ch. of Greenbush and Nyack, 3d Tues. & Wed. of Nov. 
Jamaica, 4th Tuesday of Nov. 
Newtown, 4th Wednesday “ 
Brouklyn, Ist ch. lst Tuesday of Dec. 
Do. lst Wednesday do. 
Wall street 2d Tuesday do. 
Duane street, 2d Wednesday do. 
Rutger’s street, 2d Thursday do. 
Brick ch. 3d Tuesday do. 
Laight street, 3d Wednesday do. 
Christopher st., 8thch. 3d Thursday do. 
By order of Presbytery, 
Exuias W. Crane, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

An adjourned meeting of the Presbytery will be 
held on Wednesday morning next, 11th inst., at 10 
o’clock, in the Lecture Room of the Central Church, 
corner of Eighth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia. 

Wa. Enaues, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 

The Presbytery of Huntingdon stands adjourned to 
meet in the town of Clearfield, Clearfield county, on 
Wednesday 11th of November. 

Josuva Moore, Stated Clerk. 


EVENING SERVICE. 

There will be preaching to morrow (Sabbath) eve- 
ning, 8th instant, and on every subsequent Sabbath 
evening during the season, in the Seventh Presbyterian 
church, (Rev. Mr. Lord’s,) at seven o'clock. The 
young, and the public generally, are respectfully invi- 
ted to attend. Entrance to the church, from Fourth 
street, between Market and Chestnut. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The committee to raise funds for the current expen- 
ses of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
through the year, report the following receipts in 
the month of October. 


From the cong. of Greenwich, N. J. - $10 00 
Pittsgrove,N. J. - - 200 
Great Valley and Charleston Penn. - 3000 
Ist ch. Elizabethtown, N. J. (prem. $1.40,) 71 40 
Schuyler Presb. Ill. (prera. 3U cents,) - 20 30 
Bedford, N. Y. (prem. 80 cents,) - - 35 89 
Goodwill, N. Y. (prem. 45 cents,) - - 20 45 
Churchville, (prem. 20 cents,) : . 25 20 
Second street ch. Troy, N. Y. (prem. $3,) 123 00 
Ballstown, N. Y. (prem. 25 cents,) a 10 25 

$371 40 

In behalf of the Committee, 


M. Newxiax, Jreasurer. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received during the 
month of October, 1840 


Church of Mercersburg, Pa., by Rev. T. 
Creigh, : : - - $19 (0 
Fem. Ed. Soc. of 2d ch. Philad. - - 120 00 


Presb. of Elizabethtown, by Rev. N. Murray, 252 00 

Huntingdon Presb., West Kishacoquillas, 
Do. dv. Shaver’s Creek, 

Cong. of Bedford, Pa. by Rev. E. Bradbury, 


Cong. Frederick, Md. to constitute the Rev. 


Joseph Smith an Hon. member, . 
From a Lady, - : - 
White Deer cong. by Rev. Isaac Grier, - 
Bethel do. by do. - : 
Sherman’s Creek and Mouth of Juniuatta, b 


Rev. Mr. Patterson, .- 
Pine Creek cong. by Rev. J. H. Grier, 
Great Island, Pa. by J. F. McCormick, Tr., 
Chillisquaque cong. by Rev. D. M. Barber, 
Rev. David Harrower, for himself ond 

friends, 
Big Spring cong. by 
Dickinson do. by do. 
Butfaloe do. by do. 
Landisburg do. by do. : 
Warrior Run, by Rev. Mr. Shedden, 
Rev. John W. Scott, for a particular student, 
Cong. of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., in part, to 

constitute Rev. A. ‘I’. Chester, Hon. mem. 
Refunded by Rev. Russell Whiting, 
Central Pres. ch. Mayfield, N. Y5 by Rev. J. 

Wood, ‘ 
Ch. of Ballston Spa, 
Ist ch of Mayfield, N. Y. - 
Do. do. do. Fem. Sewing Soc. 
2d Presb. ch. Windham, N. Y. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Stockport, N. Y. 
Florida, N. Y. 
Lansingburg, N. Y. 
2d ch. ‘Troy, N. Y. 
3d ch. of Albany, - 
2d ch. of Albany, - 
Central ch. Philad.,S. Colwell, - 
Received and disbursed through the Mission 

Rooms, New York, 


J 


3 Ss sess see 


Do. do. do. through A. Ingram, Treas., Pitts- 
burgh, - - 175 00 
Do. do. do. through W. Nisbet, Treas., Lou- 
isville, Ky. - . - - 93 75 
Ist ch. Albany, N. Y., of which $100 from 
— wep to constitute Mrs. Mer- 
cy Jamesand Anthony Gould, 
members, - 410 20 
Church ef Galway, N. Y. : - 1075 
Church of Johnstown, N. Y. : : 5 00 
Premium on New York notes, - ° 10 38 
$2319 97 


The following sums have been received on account of 
o a of Education, at the Mission Rooms, New 
ork, viz : 


A Friend, - - $14 00 

Bedford, N. Y., Pres. ch., a balance, by Rev. 
J. Green, - 

Goshen, N. Y., Pres. church, by Rev. Dr. 

$83 00 

— 

[HE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION.— 


Have just published the following valuable : 

The Primitive and A postolical Order of the Church of Christ 
Vindicated. By Samuel Miller D. D. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Discuurses upon the Existence and Attributes of God. By 
Stephen Charnock, D. D. 2 vols. 8vo. First American edition, 

JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent. 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
nov 7 


IBLES AND TESTAMENTS-—In the English and vari- 

ous other languages, ——s at the University press, 

Oxford, and by Samuel gster & sons, London—Among 
which are— 

apt Testament and Psalms, | vol. 32 mo, Turkey morocco, 

vie 
e New Testament and Cruden’s Concordanee, 1 vol, 32 mo., 
Turkey morocco, gilt edges, 

English Bible, and Watts’ Psalms of David aod Hymns, I vol, 
12mo., moreeco, gilt edges, 

Cruden’s Concordance, 1 vol. 32 mo., muslin, 

The New Testament, puolished in 1526, being the first trans- 
lation from Greek into English, by William Tyndale, reprinted 
verbatim, with a memouir of the life and writings of Do ars 
and the proceedings and corres of Heury VIIL., Sir 
T. Moore, and Lord Cromwell, 1 vol. 8vo,, Turkey morocco, 
gilt edges, and muslin, 

The Holy Scriptures, age! and truly translated by Miles 
Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, 1535, reprinted from the copy in 
the library -! his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 1 vol., 

uarto, muslin. 
Sixty illustrations and Maps of the Holy Seriptures, 1 vol., 
Pealme of David, in lish, Latin, reneh, 
ms vid, En tin, ish, F 
and Greek, small pocket moroceo, oth elena. 

Polymiecrian New Testament, 1 vol, square 33 mo., calf and 
other bindings. 

Latin Testament, 1 vol. 32mo., muslin, 


French Testament, 1 vol. 32mo., muslin, 
Comprehensive Bible, Bagster’s London edition, in various 
styles of binding. 


English Bib with Greek and English New Testament, 

and 1 vol. 12mo., Turkey morocco, clasps, and 
git edges, 


calf, 
| With a large variety of other editions, for sale at 


THE DEPOSITORY, 


146 Chesnu 


nov 7 t street, 
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H BELLS HEARD AT EVENING. From the London Patriot. 
et r To dusty deat : One of the most important facts brought before 
O dam us in Mr. Hicxson’s Report on the condition of the 


O never seek I ye, when the summer day 
Is and flown; 

But rather do I wander far away, 

Where’er kind voices sound, or children play, 
Or love is known; 


Unsought are won; 
*Mongst cheerful music sweet of i 
Or list to lowings deep of distant herds, 
At set of sun! 


Where nature breathes her blossoms—sweet thoughts 
rise— 


Or rivers run— 
Where’er Life’s sunny summer spirit flies— 
There let me Le, until my body dies, 
And all is done! 


PARAPHRASE OF THE FIFTY-FIRST PSALM. 
By Dr. Shuttleworth, Bishop of Chichester. 


Oh Thou, who lov’st the wretch to spare 
Whom sin has led astray ! 

Hear, righteous God, thy suppliant’s prayer, 
And wash his stains away. 


Yes: let my humble soul with shame 
Its fears, its guilt confess; 

Be mine, O Lord, be mine the blame; 
Be thine the righteousness. 


Thou know’st, in wretchedness and guilt 
Man’s earliest ycars begin; 

Corrupt his embryo frame is built, 
‘His infant thoughts are sin. 


Yet, Lord, through this corrupted heart 
Thy cleansing streams convey ; 

Oh, sanctify each inmost part, 
And wash its stains away. 


What though polluted it has been, 
By shame and fear oppress’d; 
Cleanse thou, O God, and it is clean ;— 
Bless thou, and it is blest. 


From him, the wretch, to thee who turns 
Avert not thou thy face ; 

Nor from the humble heart that mourns 
Withdraw thy helping grace. 


So shall I swell the note of praise, 
From sin and bondage free; 
And show the mercy of thy ways, 

‘To those who've erred like me. 


Lost though I be, defiled with blood, 
Yet thou thy help dispense ; 

My wailing shall be gratitude, 
My guilt be innocence. 


No slaughter’d victim dost thou need, 
Or victims I would pay ; 

And many a sacrifice should bledd 
To wash my stains away : 


But no: the soul’s repentant smart 
Thou, Lord, shalt not despise ; 
A broken and a contrite heart 
Are thy best sacrifice. 


FADING STILL FADING. 


Fading, still fading, is written on all; 
Over life’s pathway still lingers the pall. 
Joy for the youthful | 
Fills high to the brim— 

Ere it be tasted 

Pale death enters in. 
Bright flowers unfold 

At the dawning of light ; 
Where are those flowers 
At coming of night? 


Fading, still fading, is written on all ; 
Over life’s pathway still lingers the pall. 
Beauty, like sunlight, 
Gleams out for a breath, 
Glittering with gems 
For the bridal of death. 
The warrior in mail 
To the battle speeds on ; 
Death is the victor! 
The battle is won. 


Fading, still fading, is written on all; 
Over life’s pathway still lingers the pall. 
Fame sound thy trumpet, 

And fill the broad skies ; 

Fame! ‘tis a meteor, 

The echo replies. 3 

Grave it in marble, 

The deeds of the past; 

*Tis writing in dust, 

Swept away by the blast; 
Fading, still fading, is written on all; 
Over life’s pathway still lingers the pall. 


SELECT SENTENCES. 


A master should be sometimes blind; and a ser- 
vant sometimes deaf. 

When we leave this life, nothing of what we 
possessed here follows us into eternity; but the 
spirit, temper, and views with which we sought, 
enjoyed, used, and parted with it. 

As they who for every slight infirmity take phy- 
sic to repair their health, do rather impair it; so 
they who for every trifle are eager to vindicate 
their character, rather weaken it. 

Prosperity procures friends; but adversity tries 


m. 

It is better tobe preserved in the brine of ad- 
versity, than to rot in the honey of prosperity. 

Be not too venturesome in exposing thyself to 
needless dangers; for he that courts perils, shall 
die the devil’s martyr. 

The Dutch proverb saith, “ Stealing never mokes 
aman rich; alms never make a man poor; an 
prayer never hinders a man’s business.” 

An ungrateful mind is the devil's lodging house, 
nail with five pillars, namely, ignorance, 
ide, discontent, covetousness, and envy. 

God loves the poorest saint on earth incompara- 
bly better than any angel in heaven loves God. 

In conversation, aim more at God’s honour than 
at thine own; the one is the character of a devil; 
the other, of a saint. 

‘Turn a deaf ear to the backbiter: if thou re- 
ceivest not his words, they fly back and wound the 
reporter; if thou dost receive them, they forward 
and wound the receiver. 

There is a time when we may say nothing; and 
a time when we may say something: but there 
never will be a time when we should say all 
things. 

Particularly avoid three sorts of persons, name- 
ly, apostates, angry men, and those who are given 
to change. | 

Men lose many excellent things, not because 
they want power to obtain them, but spirit and re- 
solution to undertake them. 

He that will not bear Christ’s reproach, shall 
bear his own; which will be infinitely worse. 

Sin received its sentence of death in the death 
of Christ; but it doth not receive its execution 
till the death of a Christian. 

Four things we can never take the full dimen- 
- sions of; namely, the evil of sin, the deceitful- 
ness of the heart, the love of Christ, and the per- 
fections of God. 

When a Christian considers the goodness of 
God’s ways, he wonders that all the world doth 
not walk in them; but when he considers the 
blindness, depravity, and prejudices of the heart in 
its present lapsed state, he wonders that any should 
enter upon them. 

Saints desire so to meet with God, as to part 
no more; and so to part with sin, as to meet no 
more. 

The Jewish proverb saith, “If the world knew 
the worth of good men, they would edge them 
about with pearls.” 

It was the saying of a great divine, built on long 
observation, that he had found more — in bad 
people, and more bad in good people than ever he 


ted. 
"hie impossible for Christ to dwell by his Spirit 
in a heart that is under the habitual dominion of 
gin. 


The covering of sin is like the keeping a ser- 
pent warm, which will sting the more fiercely. 


Hand-loom W eavers, relates to the operation of the 
School clauses of the Factory Regulation Act.— 
The principal design of that Act was, to prevent 
young children from being over-worked; and the 
intention of the School clauses was, that all under 
thirteen should be sent to school for not less than 
two hours a day. In both these objects, the Act 
has failed. The effect has been | to lead mill- 
owners to discontinue employing children under 
the age of 13; so that, in two years, the number of 
such children employed in factories in Scotland had 
diminished from 6,752 to 1,571, or five-sixths ; and 
in the United Kingdom, it is computed that 40,000 
have been practically excluded from factory labour 
by the passing of the present law. This has had 
one good effect, by creating a greater demand for 
the labour of boys and ate above the exceptiona- 
ble age, so as to raise their wages. But, unfortu- 
nately, as regards the children practically excluded 
trom factory labour, many are now sent to work in 
coal-pits; and not one in a hundred is ever sent to 
school. “'T'o send a child toa day-school, rarely 
enters the mind of the parents; and they know 
that, at the age of fourteen, the factory will be 
open, and no questions asked whether the child has 
been to school or not.” Mr. Hickson suggests, 
that, in place of the school clauses of the Factory 
Regulation Act, requiring a compulsory attendance 
at school, a rule should be enacted, that no child 
under fifteen years of age shall be employed in any 
factory or colliery without a certificate of ability 
to read and write, and of proficiency in the first 
four rules of arithmetic. An educational qualfica- 
tion would secure the regular attendance of a child 
at school, upon an average, for two years; and if 
the short hours system for children under thirteen 
be continued, the child would still be enabled to at- 
tend for two hours in the day, or of an evening, if 
so disposed or properly taught, afler attaining the 
required qualification. As the whole subject of 
Factory Labour is to undergo re-investigation in 
the next session of Parliament, the facts and sug- 
gestions contained in this part of the Report will 
be highly useful, especially in guarding against the 
evil of partial legislation. 

“‘ How far Education would be a remedy for the 
moral evils which affect the working classes,” is a 
question which, in euch a connection, forces itself 
upon the attention. Few persons would, in the 

resent day, dispute, in broad terms, the benefit of 


ucation ; yet, a secret scepticism upon this point |: 
we believe to prevail very extensively; and but a|. 


vague notion is entertained by most persons, of the 
way in which its beneficial operation may be ex- 
pected to show itself. Mr. Hickson, in his analy- 
sis of the benefits which would accrue to the work- 
ing classes from early training, remarks, that “ first, 
there are no means of facilitating the transfer of 
labour equal to the growth of intelligence among 
the people.” ‘The first to leave a decaying trade 
are the better educated portion of those employed 
in it. Secondly, “the tendency of Education to 
foster a spirit of enterprise, is favourable to emi- 
gration.” And under thia head we meet with the 
just observation, that “Emigration is not a remedy 
fur the distress of the most destitute class, or of 
those who are lowest in the scale of morals and in- 
telligence.” The helpless here, would be still 
more helpless abroad. ‘“ Weaversof sickly frames 
and broken down constitutions, landing at Montreal, 
have speedily sunk under hardships with which 
they were unable to contend, because of a kind for 
which they were not fitted.” A third benefit of 
Education is, its tendency to check improvidence. 
Fourthly, Mr. Hickson contends, that to Popular 
Education we must mainly look for the cure of in- 
temperance among the working classes. And once 
more, we must look to it, “to remove the evils 
growing out of combinations among the working 
classes, and the disposition to resort to physical 
force or violence to redress their real or imaginary 
grievances.” In Ireland, the evil of these combi- 
nations among the ignorant and vicious population 
has most strikingly displayed itself. “The trade 
of plain silk-weaving has entirely left Dublin ; the 
poplin trade will soon follow;” and “ the combina- 
tion of ships’ carpenters, has succeeded in entire! 
depriving the city of all the ship-building trade it 
furmerly enjoyed.” 

Education is most of all needed, Mr. Hickson 
remarks, for the Irish population of our great towns, 
consisting almost entirely of Roman Catholics. * In 
the three towns of Manchester, Liverpool, and Glas- 

w, thereare no fewer than 100,000 Roman Catho- 

ics, Irish or the descendantsof Irish parents, of whom 
the majority are in the lowest and most demoralised 
condition. In England and Scotland, the number 
of Roman Cutholics amount to at least 1,500,000, 
the greater part of whom are too poor to provide 
the means of education.” And it isthe influx and 
increase of these poor neglected Irish operatives, 
(chiefly cotton-weavers,) that has furnished a pre- 
text for the fallacious representations that have been 
put forth, from opposite motives, of the increase of 
Popery ; while it has been even regarded as an 
evil, that religious instruction should be provided 
for them by the erection of Roman Catholic chap- 
els—the only places of worship they can enter. 
The physical and moral wants of this portion of the 
working classes have been altogether overlooked 
by our Church-extensionists, and too much so in all 
plains of education and religious instruction.— 


“There is,” says Mr. Hickson, “a class of able- | 


bodied men, chiefly Irish, living entirely by weav- 
ing, and who never, except at the approach of a 
holiday time, earn more than 6s. in the week. This 
class consists of those accustomed to live upon her- 
rings and potatoes, till they care for no better diet, 
used to rags, and indifferent about decent clothing, 
and whom no consideration of wages can tempt to 
close application.” This is the class which it is 
the most difficult to reach by legislative remedies. 
Incapacitated for any other employment than the 
labour to which they have been accustomed, whol- 
ly unfit for emigration, reckless and improvident in 


d| their habits, easily worked upon by inflammatory 


appeals or artful representations, they minister to 
the national wealth without sharing in the national 
benevolence; the most despised, helpless, unim- 
proveable portion of the population, yet having 
withal the strongest claims upon the consideration 
of the Legislature, the more so as being out of the 
pale of “the Church,” and strangers to the coin- 
monwealth of Protestantism. 


ANCIENT CAVE. 


Within a short tine past, a relic of the troub. , 
lous days of Scotland has been discovered in a 
field on the estate of Mungo Murray, Esq. of Lin- 
tros, near Cotpar Angus. It is a cave of about 
twenty-seven feet broad, and five feet high, strong- 
ly but rudely built of stoneand lime. In the cave 
are two small fire places, in which were found va- 
rious pieces of charcval, and in the bottom of the 
cave a parcel of bones. There seems litile doubt 
that the cave in question had been one of the hid- 
ing-places of the Covenanters of this district, in 
the days of “the bloody Claverhouse;” and it 
would appear that it had become the resting-place 
of some of those persecuted men of old. We un- 
derstand that, much to his credit, Mr. Murray in- 
tends to keep the cave entire, and to put a fence 
and a small plantation around it. | 


BRIDGWATER.—ANTIQUITIES. 


A few weeks since, as workmen were cutting 
peat in the Edington Turbay near this town, they, 
at about three feet beneath the surface, discovered 
a deposit of British antiquities, consisting of six 
celts, five knives, one torques, one armilla, one 
fibual, two rings, and a few other pieces, the uses 
of which do not appear. ‘These antiques are of 
brass, and in the best possible state of preserva- 
tion. The celts are of the usual furm, but vary in 
size; the torques are wreathed; the armilla and 
fibula fluted and slightly ornamented; the knives 
(if knives they are,) were flat on the under sur- 
face, but ribbed on the upper to give them addi- 
tional strength. The box in which these antiques 
were enclosed, was formed out of a solid piece 
of wood ; it fell to pieces on exposure to the air. 
Spear heads, swords, and celts are often found in 
these bogs, but there is no instance of any number 
of such curiosities being until now met with toge- 
ther. The antiques are in the possession of Mr. 
Murch, of Edington, on whose land they were 
found.— English paper. 


YOUNG MEN FROM THE COUNTRY. 


Little do parents and guardians in the country 
realize to what a frightful precipice they push the 
youths under their control, when they send thein to 
the city. They usually come here at an age when 
moral principles cannot be so firmly established as 
to be immoveable, when they are full of the spirit 
of adventure, and naturally captivated by the 
thousand novelties with which the city abounds. 


A view of the dangers to which young men from 
the country are exposed, should lead parents and 
guardians to be more cautious. They should re- 
member that however promising the boy may be, 
it is impossible to say that he is secure from temp- 
tation, or ‘that a thousand accidents may not oc- 
cur, which may render the man a victim of dissi- 

tion, or an abandoned villain. Care should there- 
ore be taken to find places where the moral char- 
acters of young men sent to the city will be closely 
looked to, and carefully guarded. If such places 
cannot be found, let parents in the country keep 
their children at home, unless they are willing to 
run the dreadful risk of having their gray hairs 
brought with sorrow to the grave.—N. American, 

_________ } 


BLEEDING. 


A correspondent of the New York Signal, has 

suggested a plan to stop bleeding. He says: 

hen arterial blood is seen to gush from a 
wound, let the by-standers reflect that the blood is 
passing from the body into the limb. ‘I'he member 
having been exposed as quickly as possible, let him 
take a pocket handkerchief and tie it loosely, but 
with a tight knot, around the limb above the 
wound. ‘Then introduce a stick, or the handle of 
a penknife, which will answer perfectly well, and 
twist it round several times, till the limb is firmly 
compressed by the handkerchief, and the blood 
ceases to flow. Indeed the wounded person might 
do it himself, unless the bleeding was very pro- 
fuse, so as to cause his fainting at once. After the 
bleeding is stopped, the handkerchief may be some- 
what relaxed, but still continued around the limb, 
until a surgeon can be called to secure the vessel. 
In case of a wound of a vein, there is much less 
danger, und muderate compression below the 
wound will retain the blood. 

When a person is suddenly attacked with bleed- 
ing from the lungs, nothing is so effectual as the 
use of a nutmeg, grated or cut with a knife, and 
administered in a little water or other liquid which 
may be at hand. 


INDIAN MODE OF CUTTING PRECIOUS 
STONES. 


The native lapidaries throughout India are very 
expert in the process of cutting and polishing peb- 
bles. Having selected the most suitable to their 
purpose, they slice them, by sawing them with 
thin iron wire fixed in a bow, leaving at the end a 
coil to renew the wire as it is worn away by the 
friction. The workman having seated himself on 
the ground, drives into it a piece of bamboo abont 
a foot long; in this he makes a slit vertically, to 
fix the pebble upon which he is to work. fle 
then places an earthen cup of water, and another 
of coarsely powdered corundum (sometimes only 
sand) on his left; and having taken the bow in his 
right hand, and wetted the fore finger and thumb 
of his left hand, he applies the powdered corun- 
dum every now and tlien to the wire as he saws 
the stone; and by a little practice, the stone is cut 
very evenly through. Although this plan, owing 
to the expense of manual labour, might not answer 
for mechanics generally in this country, yet chil- 
dren of both sexes miglit be employed very bene- 
ficially in rawing the stones by the foregoing very 
cheap and simple process, preparatory to their be- 
ing polished. The labour is nothing, the means 
available, and the method easily taught. 


A NEW SECT IN ENGLAND. 


An American lady now in England, whose cor- 
respondence is published in the Christian Register, 
writes as follows : 

Among the seceders from the Church of Eng- 
and, a sect has lately sprung up, calling them- 
selves the Providence Society. I have not been 
at any of their meetings, but I happen to know 
eome of the results; in one instance, in Exeter, 
the son of a lord has given up his patrimony for 
the benefit of his poorer companions; and his 
taste directs him to keep a boarding house, in 
which all the furniture is of the most humble kind; 
articles which in genteel houses are of mahogany, 
or rosewood, here are made of deal; and all things 
else correspond. No persons are admitted but 
those who belong to the Providence Society, and 
then rank or station is not a matter of inquiry. 
One young lady, whose family I know, has lately 
thrown her beautiful) drawings, albums, &c., into 
the sea; given up all elegant pursuits, and mar- 
ried quite a common person. The young ladies 


' who have become converts, are said to be known 


by their slovenly, dirty appearance, for, as they ad- 
mit no distinction of runk, and have not learned 
to be notable, they appear ina most pitiable con- 
dition. I hope they have some good points about 
which [ have not yet been informed. It seems 
rather extraordinary that such unpromising pre- 
tensions should make converts chiefly among the 
rich and the gentry of the land. 


KNOX’S LITURGY. 


The University of Edinburgh lately received from 
Mr. Greenhill, stationer, Bank street, the valuable 
donation of a copy of a very rare work, printed at 
Edinburgh in 1567, being a translation into Gaelic 
of the Bouk of Common Order, or Knox’s Liturgy, 
by John Farsewell, Bishop of the Isles. This copy, 
though not quite entire, contains all the most in- 
teresting matter for which the book is distinguish- 
ed, reflecting light on the state of the Highlands 
at that period, in respect of knowledge, morals, 
and civilization. A complete copy, which belong- 
ed to the library of the Duke of Argyll, existed 
about twenty years ago; but it is not known gen- 
erally, if known at all, where it is now deposited. 
There was, at the time referred to, an intention 
of publishing a translation of it into English; but, 
through the ill health and other adverse circum- 
stances of the translator, the design was abandon- 
ed. It is to be hoped it is not irrecoverably lost.— 
Edinburgh Advertiser. 


WET FEET. 

How often do we see people trampling about in 
‘the mud, with leather soaked through, and how 
often do such people when they return home, sit 
down by the fire side and permit their feet to dry, 
without changing either stockings or shoes, Can 
we then wonder at the coughing and barking and 
rheumatism and inflammation, which enables the 
doctors to ride in their carriages? Wet feet most 
commonly produce affections of the throat and 
lungs; and when such diseases have once taken 
place, “ the house is on fire”—danger is not far off, 
therefore, let us entreat our readers, no matter how 
healthy, to guard against wet feet.—Med. Adv. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


The fact that the dimensions of Noah’s Ark are 
the best which can be devised for capacity of bur- 
den, often has been noticed; but that they should 
also have been the most suitable fur the purposes 
of swift sailing and safety, has not been suspect- 
ed and ascertained, until very recently, even by 
Mechanics. The following statement, from the 
Hainpshire Telegraph, of England, is another as 
satisfactory and triumphant an overthrow of Infi- 
delity as Christianity can desire, or that Science 
has lately furnished. “ The proportions of the Bri- 
tish Queen steam ship, the last great effort of ma- 
rine architecture that has interested the world, are 
exactly those of Noah’s Ark, the first that was set 
afloat, proving that four thousand years of practi- 
cal science has done nothing to improve the di- 
mensions of floating boats, first given by the great 
Builder of the universe; and if the critical char- 
acter of these proportions be duly considered, it 
affords an evidence of the truth of the Scripture 
narrative. ‘The breadth of the ark was one-sixth 
of the length; the depth thereof one-tenth of the 
length. The British Queen is 40 feet six inches 
wide; stem to stern-post 243 feet aloft, whole 
depth 29 feet; making the equare depth 24 feet 
six inches. The ark was twice as long as the 


British Queen.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


A DINNER AT A HONG MERCHANT'S 
HOUSE. 


On dinner being announced, we were conducted 
to a circular table, and each of us prepared witha 
pair of ivory chopsticks, mounted with silver, 4 
silver ladle with the handle much carved, a small 
cup of soy, a saucer or stand for the bowls out of 
which we were to eat, and an elegant silver cup 
richly gilt, with two handles, moanted on a 
of similar material, and resembling in form an in- 
verted saucer. This cup was used for drinking 
suey sung, the wine of the country, and did not 
contain more than the old-fashioned Chinese tea- 
cup; but after drinking the health of one of the 
party, it was usual to turn the inside of the cup to- 
ward him to show that it was empty. The wine 
was presented to us boiling hot, and our cups re- 
plenished at every remove. In addition to the above, 
each European was supplied with a knife and fork, 
and some bread. The table was laid out with eight 
small dishes, containing articles to whet the appe- 
tite, such as cold dried pork, called chin-chew, 
grated so fine that it resembled red coloured wool ; 
some chips of dried salt fish and ham; roast chick- 
ens cut into small pieces shaped like dice; pig’s 
tongue; galt fish, torn into shreds like flax ; legs of 
ducks, cured in the same manner as hams; and a 
sallad, composed of greens, onions, ygeriics salt fish, 
and eggs mixed up with tea-oil. ‘These delicacies 
were cold, remaining on the table throughout the 
entertainment, and were paid uncommon attention 
to by the Chinese at every opportunity afforded 
them by the removal of the bowls. 

The dinner commenced with a large bowl of 
birds’-nest soup, from which each person helped 
himself. We found it very insipid until flavoured 
with soy, as the necessary condiments of salt and 
pepper seemed to be wholly neglected in Chinese 
cookery. ‘The second dish was shark’s-fin soup, 
with balls of crabs, followed by divers others, among 
which was a vegetable soup, made of prepared sea- 
weed from the coast of Japan. This weed, which 
is called tay-choey, resembles, in its dried state, 
the pith found in the hollow of a quill, but, in the 
soup, its taste is similar to that of celery; there 
were also in this soup slices of young bamboo, and 
roots of the white water-lilly,each having a peculiar 
and agreeable flavour. After the soups came stewed 
mutton, cut as fine and tender as vermicelli—the 
gravy delicious, This was followed by roasted 
pigeons’ eggs in a veryrich gravy. We found it no 
easy matter, however, to transter these eggs from 
the bowl to our cups by means of the chop-sticks. 

The Chinese do not clean or change their chop- 
sticks during dinner, but each thrusts his own into 
every disli, and helps himself throughout the re- 
past. ‘They also consider it excessively polite to 
help a foreigner with their chop-sticks, after hav- 
ing eaten with them themselves from various 
dishes. Next came roasted pork, the skin of which 
was served up by itselfas a peculiar delicacy, hav- 
ing been fried brown in fat, and cut into squares. 
Roast capons followed, and were found exceeding- 
ly tender, having been fed on ground rice. Stewed 
teal was then served, fullowed by stewed pigeons, 
mushrooms, ducks’ feet, and a numberless variety 
of dishes, of the names of many of which we were, 
of course, ignorant. Atthe conclusion a large bowl 
of rice wasserved up, as hot as possible, with sun- 
dry square pices of salt fish to give it a relish._— 
Holman’s Travels. 


DOMESTIC HABITS OF THE TURKS. 


In the morning the Turk generally rises with 
the sun, says his prayers, smokes his pipe, drinks 
off a small cup of coffee, which is not unfrequently 
followed by a glass of rakee: he then proceeds to 
where he idles his time, for I will not do him the 
injustice tosuppose he really labours. About noon 
he has his breakfast, consisting of several plates of 
stewed meats and vegetables, with perhaps, a plain 
pilaff. These plates of meat and vegetables are 
composed of at least seven parts vegetables to one 
of meat. After breakfast, the pipe and cup of coffee 
is repeated, and the Turk again idles away his time 
until about an hour or so before sunset, when he 
takes dinner, which is nearly the same as breakfast, 
with the addition of a desert of melons, grapes, figs, 
or other fruit, as the season may afford. The Turk 
rarely stirs abroad after dinner, but if he is one of 
those inclined to be jolly, gives himself up for the 
rest of the evening to his pipe and his bottle, se- 
curely hid from the prying eye of a neighbour: for, 
be it known that the Koran does not say thata 
Mussulman must not drink wine; it only says “ that 
a Mussulman must not be seen to drink wine;” 
and under this equivoque the pious follower of the 
prophet considers himself entitled to break the sa- 
cred law. Nay,I have heard an old Turk say that 
he considered there was no harm in getting drunk, 
but that the harm lay in being seen drunk, and he 
added, he wondered how any man could so far for- 
get propriety as to expose himself so to his friends 
or the public.—Reid’s Turkey and the Turks. 


FINGAL’S CAVE IN STAFFA. 

We advanced along a sort of Giant’s Causeway, 
the pavement of which was the heads of basaltic 
columns, all fitting together in the most beautiful 
symmetry, and, turning around the precipice to our 
right hand, found ourselves at the entrance of the 
great cave. ‘I'he sea was too stormy to alluw us 
to enter it, as is often done in boats, we had, there- 
fore, to clamber along one of its sides, where a row 
of columns is broken offat some distance above the 
waves, and presents an accessible, but certainly 
very formidable causeway, by which you may react: 
the jar end. I do not believe that any stranger, 
if he were there alone, would dare to pass along 
that irreguular and slippery causeway, and pene- 
trate to the obscure end of the cave ; but numbers 
animate one another todo any thing. We clam- 
bered along this causeway or corridor, and now as- 
cending and now descending, as the broken co- 
lumns required, and soon stood —upwards of seven- 
ty of us—ranged along its side from one end to the 
other. Let itbe remembered that this splendid 
sea cave is forty-two feet wide at the entrance; 
sixty-six feet high from the water; and runs into the 
rock two hundred and twenty-seven feet. Let it 
be imagined that, at eight or ten feet below us it 
was paved with the sea, which came rushing and 
foaming along it, and dashing up against the solid 
rock at its termination; while the light thrown 
from the flickering biilows quivered in it itsarched 
roof above us, and the whole place was filled with 
the solemn sound of the ocean; and if any one can 
imagine to himself any situation more sublime, I 
should like to know what that is. The roof is 
composed of the lower ends of basaltic columns, 
which have yet been socut away by nature as to give 
it the aspect of the roof of some gigantic cathedral] 
aisle. Lichens of gold and crimsom have gilded 
and coloured it in the richest manner. It was diffi- 
cult to forget, as we stood there, that, if any one 
slipped, he would disappear for ever, for the billows 
in their ebb would sweep him out to the open 
sea, as it were, ina moment. Yet the excitement 
of the whole group was too evident to rest with any 
seriousness on such a thought. Some one sudden- 
y fired a gun in the place, and the concussion and 
reverberated thunders were astounding. When 
the first effect was gone off, one general peal of 
laughter rang through the cave, and then nearly 
the whole company began to sing, ‘the sea! the 
sea!’ The captain found it a difficult matter to 
get his company out of this strange place—where 
they, and the winds and waves seemed going mad 
together—to embark them again for lona.— Wil- 
liam Howitt. 


WATERLOO AT NOON THE DAY AFTER 
THE BATTLE, 

On a surface of two square miles, it was ascer- 
tained that fifty thousand men and horses were 
lying! The luxurious crop of ripe grain which 
had covered the field of battle was reduced to lit- 
ter, and beaten into the earth; and the surface 
trodden down by the cavalry, and furrowed deeply 
by the cannon wheels, strewed with many a relic 
of the fight. Helmets and cuirasses, shattered 
fire-arms, and broken swords, all the variety of 
military ornaments, lancer caps, and High'and 
bonnets, uniforms of every colour, plume, and pen- 
non ; musical instruments, the apparatus of artil- 
lery, drums, bugles; but, why dwell on the har- 
rowing picture of a foughten field? Euch and 
every ruinous display bore mute testimony to the 
misery of such a battle. a 

* 


* * 


Could the melancholy appearance of this scene 
of death be heightened, it would be by witnessing 


the researches of the living amidst its desolation 
for tlie objects of their love. Mothers, and wives, 
and children, for days were occupied in that mourn- 
ful duty; and the confusion of the corpses, friend, 
and for, intermingled as they were, often rendered 
the attempt at recognizing individuals difficult, 
and in some casesimpossiblee * * In 
many places the dead luy four deep upon each 


stand | other, marking the spot some British square hed 


occupied, ex for hours to the murderous fire of 
a French battery. Outside, lancer and cuirassier 
were scattered thickly on the earth. Madly at- 
tempting to force the serried bayonets of the Bri- 
tish, they had fallen in the bootless essay, by the 
musketry of the inner files. Farther on you trace 
the spot where the cavalry of France and Eng- 
land had encountered; chasseur and hussar were 
intermingled; and the heavy Norman horse of the 
Imperial Guard were interspersed with the gray 
chargers which had carried Albion’s chivalry.— 
Here the Highlander and traileur lay side by side 
together; and the heavy dragoon, with green 
Erin’s badge upon his helmet, was grappling in 
death with the Polish lancer. * * On 
the summit of the ridge, where the ground was 
cumbered with dead, and trodden fetlock deep in 
mud and gore, by the frequent rush of rival caval- 
ry, the thick-strewn corpses of the Imperial Guard, 
pointed out the spot where Napoleon had been de- 
feated. Here, in column, that favoured corps, on 
whom his last chance rested, had been annihilated; 
and the advance and repulse of the guard was 
traceable by a mass of fallen Frenchmen. In the 
hollow below, the last struggle of France had been 
vainly made: for there the old guard attempted 
to meet the British, and afford time for their dis- 
organized companions to raily.— Mazxwell’s Victo- 
ries of the British. 
THE BOW OF PROMISE. 

To the family of Noah the gathering of a cloud 
would be a fearful sight: charged with the thun- 
der, the tempest, and the deluge, it would have 
seemed to prepare again all the elements of de- 
struction fora guilty world. But the Lord, in his 
compassion and mercy, not only gave them his 
promise that he would not again bring a flood on 
the earth to destroy al] flesh; he established also 
a token of that covenant, and he fixed his bow in 
the very elements of vengeance. By his ordi- 
nance the elements of vengeance themselves must 
refract and reflect the glories of the sun; they are 
made to divide the prisinatic colours of light, and 
exhibit them in their distinct and native beauty. 
And the family of Noah are commanded to fix 
their eyes on the bow in the cloud, that all their 
fears may be dissipated. Weare thus reminded 
of many interesting and important truths, We 
look to Calvary and see the bow fixed in all its 
splendour upon the blackest clouds of the elements 
of vengeance; we see the glories of the Sun of 
Righteousness reflected there; we see there the 
attributes which meet in Jehovah each resplend- 
ent in its own beauty and glory. The elements 
of vengeance, which burst in all their fury on the 
head of Messiah, exhibit to the eye of faith the 
bow of the Divine perfections, meeting and har- 
monizing for the salvation of guilty man. There 
“*mercy and truth have met together, righteous- 
ness and peace have kissed each other.” And 
thither is the eye of the believer continually to 
direct the eye of faith, that his fears may be end- 
ed, and hope and joy dwell delightfully in his 
bosom.—Howels. 


VALUE OF GOOD BOOKS. 

1 deny not, but that it is of the greatest con- 
cernment to have a vigilant eye how books de- 
meane themselves as well as men; and thereafter 
to confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice on 
them as malefactors; for books are not absolutely 
dead things, but do contain a potency of life in 
them to be as active as that soul was whose pro- 
geny they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vial, 
the purest efficacy and extraction of that living 
intellect that bred them. I know they are as lively 
and vigorously productive as those fabulous drag- 
on’s teeth; and being sown up and down, may 
chance to spring up armed men. And yet on the 
other hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost 
kill a man as kill a good book; who kills a man 
kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; but he 
who destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills 
the image of God, as it were in the eye. Manya 
man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book 
is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to live beyond 
life. ”Tis true, no age can restore a life, whereof 
perhaps there is no great loss; and revolutions of 
ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth 
for want of which whole nations fare the worse. 
We should be wary, therefore, what persecution 
we raise against the living labours of public men, 
how we spill that reason’d life of man, preserved 
and stored up in books; since we see a kind of 
homicide may be thus committed, sometimes a mar- 
tyrdom, and if it extend to the whole impression, 
a kind of massacre,‘ whereof the execution ends 
not in the slaying of an elemental life, but strikes 
at that ethereal and fift essence, the breath of 
reason itself slays an immortality rather than a 
life. — Milton. 


HALMER’S WORKS COMPLETE.—The Works of the 
Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D. LL.D., complete in seven 
volumes, 

Memoir of the Rev. Charles Nisbet, D.D., late President of 
Dickenson College, Carlisic, Pa., by Samuel Miller, D.D. Em- 
bellished with a portrait, 12mo. 

Memoir of Mra, Hannah More, with Notices of her Works, 
and Sketches of her Contemporaries ; by ‘Thomas Taylor, Esq 
Embellished with a portrait. Londun, 12mo. 

The Sabbath: A Brief History of Laws, Petitions, Remon- 
stranees, and Reports, with Facts and Arguments relating to 
the Christian Sabbath; by Harman Kingsbury; 12mo. 

Calvin on Seeret Providence. Translated by Rev. James 
Lillie, 18mo. 

‘The Extent and ees of the Atonement, by the Rev. 
Howard Maicom, Just published and for sale by 

WM. S. MARTIEN, 
ai Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
oct 


ECENT PURLICATIONS.—-Ronert Carter, No. 58 

Canal street, New York, has just published the Works of the 
Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D. LL.D. Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Complete in seven volumes, duodecimyo, 

The Sabbath: a Brief History of I.awa, Petitions, Remon. 
strances, and Reports, with Facts and Arguments relating to 
the Christian Sabbath; by Harman Kingsbury ; one vol. 12mo. 

Calvin on Secret Providence ; translated by the Rev. James 
Lillie, 18me. 

Memoir of the Rev. Charles Nisbet, D.D., late President of 
Dickinson College, Carlisle. By Samuel Miller, D.D., Profes- 
sor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, 12mo. 

Memvir of Mra, Hannah More, with notices of her works, 
and sketches of her cotemporaties. By Thomas ‘l'aylor, Esq. 
London, !2mo. 

R, C. Has also for _ . Philadelphia prices, all the publica- 


tions of Presbyterian 
ROBERT CARTER, 
oct 30—3t 58 Canal st. New York. 


ATHERWOOD’S PANORAMAS OF JERUSALEM AND 

THEBES.—These Panoramas are now open for exhibi- 

tion at the COLISEUM, corner of NINTH and GEORGE 
streets, Philadelphia. 

The PANOKAMA OF JERUSALEM, is a splendid paint- 
ing of the largest class, covering a surface of ten thousand 
square feet, painted from drawings taken by Mr. Catherwood, 
in 1834, 

The PANORAMA OF THEBES, IN EGYPT, painted like- 
wise from Mr. Catherwood's drawings, is superior, as a work 
of art, to any Panorama before exhibited. 

Panoramas are brilliantly illuminated ey 
by upwards of 200 gas lights; and explanations of the pictures 
given in the forenoon, afternoon, and at eight in the evening. 

oo from nine in the morning till nine in the or 

Admittance 25 cents to each Panorama. Books of deserip- 
ined at the door at twelve-and-a-half cents. 


tion may 
oct 30—im 


ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED, by a young man 
who has been for some time engaged in teaching the ele- 
ments of English and Classical literature. A situation a¢ pri- 
vate tutor in a family, would be preferred to the duties of a 
Seminary. Satisfactory references given, if required, Address, 
post on ,atan early period, A. G., office of this paper, Phila- 
del phia. vet 24—3¢ 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, by Samuel Bayard, ay | , 
Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New 
Jersey. Second edition, revised by the author,§ with additional 


notes and illustrations, 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 

We are pleased to carn that a new edition of ‘‘Letters on the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,” by Samuel Bayard, Esq. & 
rulingelder in the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, is called for, It was first published about sixteen or seven 
teen years ago, and was regarded as a very useful presen ito 
that portion of the religious community for the benefit of which 
it was intended, The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
public use, We are pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 
may soon be expected to issue from the press, e can free] 
recommend this manual as, in our opinion, adapted to do muck 
good, SAMUEL MILLER. 

JAMES CARNAHAN. 
A. ALEXANDER, 
B. H. RICE 


RYANT’S MALE JUVENILE CLASSES will resume their 
exercises the first Monday in September. 
For further particulars inquire at the school-rooms, No, 1 
North Eleventh street, tay 
References.—Rt. Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, D. D., Rev. S. H. 
Tyng, D. D., H. W. Ducachet, D. D. H M 


ROSPECTUS FOR PUBLISHING THE MINUTES OF 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY.—The manuscript Minutes 
of the Presbytenan Church, before and since the formation of 
the General Assembly conftssedly constitute an important part 
of its'history. These archives are accessible to few, and are yearly 
in danger of irreparable destruction. The General Assembly 
of several past years, aware of these facts, have been desirous to 
posseme their publication, but their intention bas not hitherto 
carried into execution on account of the expense which 
would be incurred by such publication, and to meet which no 
rovision existed, At the last session of the Assembly the sub- 
t was again considered, and was committed to their Stated 
lerk, with instructions to make arrangements, if possible, with 
the Board of Publication for their speedy issue from the press. 
The subject has been on various occasions fully discussed in the 
Board, and while they do not feel authorized to invest any of the 
funds contributed by the Churches and intrusted to them, in a 
publication hke this, yet they have determined to make an effort 
to have ao desirable an object accomplished. It is for this end that 
they submit the following prospectus to the Church at large, on 
which it will ultumately depend whether the work shall be ac- 
complished or abandoned. 

It bas appeared to the Board that their first attention should 
be direeted to the publication of the earlier Minutes, reaching to 
the time of the formation of the General Assembly, or at least to 
such # portion of them as may be regarded as furnwhing a con- 
tinuous History of the Church, The present prospectus relates 
to the following manuscripts, viz: Ist. Records of the original 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, from A, D. 1706 to 1716, 2d. A Let- 
ter Book, embracing documents of the same period, 3d. Re- 
cords of the original Synod of Philadelphia: from 1717 to 1726, 
4th, do, frum 1727 w 1743, Sth. do from 1744 to 1758, 6th. do, 
from 1778 tu 1788; the period of the formation of the General 
Assembly. 

Alteran examination of these manuscripts, the earlier of which 
are in a perishing state, the Board are of opinion, that if printed 
on a royal octavo page, double column, thry miaihe be comprised 
in one volume of not exceeding 480 pages. The Board there- 

ve Church to determine whether so desi an e 
shall be carried into execution, — 

A specimen number will = issued as s00n as practicable, 

8, 


ERM 
1. The work, embracing the above mentioned period, shal 

published in about 10 monthly numbers of 48 pages each, pea ee 
in covers, ‘The price to subscribers will be 20 cents per num- 


r. 

2. The whole subscription for the 10 Nos, must be 
vance, to prevent collection—which would = 
cost to subseribers, 

3. Every person procuring 12 subscribers and transmitti 
of their shall be entitled to a copy free 

cost, 

4. Every person procuring 24 subscribers, and transmitti 
the amount of their subsasigtions shall be entitled to three co- 
The work will be heney 

5. The work wi t to press w er 2000 
have been obtained, i 4 — 

It will be seen by these terms that the success of the work 
must depend on the active efforts of Ministers, Elders, and pri- 
vate members of the Church, who wish to preserve so valuable 
a body of eeclesiastical documents. Synods and Presbyteries 
should not only recommend it to notice, but take the most effi- 
cient means to secure the success of the object. The responsi- 
bility of failure must rest with them. The Board will perform 
— rt, and will confidently anticipate support from the 

ure . 

That it may be ascertained at an early period whether the 
work can be put to press, it is huped that the names of subser- 
pone wy the price of subsersption will be transmitted as soon as 


pose 

it will facilitate the transmission of names'and money, and 
save postage, if ten or twenty subserbers should unite in one 
communication, which can easily be done through their elergy- 
men, 

If there should be a failure in printing the work from a want 
of subscribers, the money of those who do subscribe will be care- 
fully returned,—All communications are to be directed to 

JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent, 
Corner of George & Seventh st. Philadelphia, 

C7 The Watchman vf South, Charleston Observer, and the 

Presbyterian Advocate, will please copy this advertisement, 


ee CURED, and Instruction given in Elocyu- 
tion,—'04th Exhibition in Vocal Gymnastics.—A Class of 
Stammerers and Students in Elvcution, under Dr. Comstock 

will give a variety of Exercises and Recitations, at the Voca 

Gymnasium, (Ranstead Court, Fourth street above Chestnut,) 
on Tuesday evening, October 20, 1840, 

_ Tickets 25 céuts each—and may be obtained at Osborn’s Mu. 
sic Store, twodvors helow the Court. Each ticket will admit a 
gentieman and two ladies, 

The exerci es will commence at half-past seven o'clock. 

C7 This Lnstitution is open from the first of September till 
the last of June—during July and August, there is a vacation, 
All desirous of instruction, either for the cure of Stammering, 
Lisping, &e., or for improvement in Elocution, may learn the 
conditions ANDREW COMSTOCK, M.D. 

No. 100 Mulberry (Arch,) street, Philadelphia, 

C> Dr. Comstock’s Remarks on Stammering, certificates of 
cures, and the numerous recommendations which he has ob- 
tained of his System of Vocal Gymnastics, are appended to his 
Circular, which shall be sent to any one who may wish to learn 
more upon the subject of his Institution. Satisfactory refer- 
ences will be given in the principal cities throughout the 
Union, oct 17—6m* 
ACADEMY, JUNIATA COUNTY, PA.— 

‘The Winter session of this Institution will commence on 
the 2d of November next. All the branches of English, Latin, 
and Greek Languages, and Mathematics, taught with care.— 
The location is eight miles from Mifilintown, in the very health- 
ful and beautiful — of Tuscarora, aud at a distance from 
any village. Students from a distance, board in the Institution, 
under the care of one of the teachers. Special care as to mo- 
rals, Bag Bible daily recited. Attendance at Church indis- 
pensable, 

Terms.—For tuition, from $5 to $10 per Session of twenty- 
two weeks. Boarding, washing, mending, fuel, and light, not 
to exceed $40 per session, one half in advance. Students will 
furnish themselves with beds and bedding, or else cha ex- 
tra. M. K. WILLIAMSON, Principal, 

oct 17—6t 


UPERIOR STATIONERY..---English, French, and Ameri- 

can Stationery, of superior quility, 

Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be suppled with 
articles suitable to their purposes---the qualities of which may 
be relied on. 

BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pattern, in the most 
substantial manner. An assortment of Commercial and other 


books of the following P are kept ready made for im- 
mediate supplies: 

Royal Ledgers, _Receipt Books, interleaved 
Royal Journals with blotting paper, 

Royal Day Books, Record Books. 

Medium Ledgers, Deed Books, 

Medium Journals Docket Books 

Medium Day Books, Letter Books, 


Demy Ledgers, 
Demy Journals, 
Demy Day Books, 


_ Letter Books made of copy- 
ing paper, 
so,a variety of small fancy 


Sales Books, Blank Books, Albums, &c. 
Invoice Books, Screw and Lever Copying 
Receipt Books, Presses. Copying Inks, ie. 
HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
Atthe Foreign and American Stationery Store, 108 Chesn 
street, and at their Wholesale Warehouse, $0 North Fourth “ 
Philadelphia. jan il 


De R. WEBB’S Temperance Giocery and Tea Ware- 
house, 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, Phil- 
adelphia, An excellent assortment of guods of the best quali- 
ties, for sale at the above establishment, for cash only, amongst 
which are the fellowing,viz: Fresh Teas of all deseriptions, 
Loaf and Brown Sugars, Coffees, Fruits, Canton and other Pre- 
serves, Underwood's and London Pickles, Sauces and Ketchupa, 
Jemon Syrup, Spanish and French Olives ; English, French, 
and American Mustard; Spices; Imported and Amerecan 
Checse ; Cocoa and Chocolate; Flour of best brands; Crack- 
ers and Biscuits; ‘Table Salt; Syrup Molasses, Honey, Vin- 
egar, Lamp Oils, Candles, Fancy and Common Soaps, Brushes, 
Hams, Tongues, Dried Beef, Sausages, Ke. &e. 
Orders from the Country by letter or otherwise, packed and 
forwarded with care and dispatch. All persons desirous to 
on in the purchase of Groceries, are invited to call, 
apri 


ONROE CLASSICALINSTITUTE.—At Spotswood. N.J. 
Rev. J. C, Van Liew, Principal.—Spots wood is a pleasant 


and healthy village, situated on the Camden and Amboy Rail- 


road, ten miles from South Amboy, and from ita location on the 
direct route between the two t cities, New York and Phila- 
dciphia, has an communieation with those cities 
aie day throughout the year. 

The [nstitute embraces every department of education— 

lish, Classical, and Modern is designed 
pare young gentlemen for college, fur a profession, or for the ac- 
tive duties of life. The pupils board in the family of the prin- 
cipal, and reevive from him every attention which may tend to 
secure their comfort and to accelerate their improvement, ‘The 
most particular regard is pard to their morals, and every season- 
able opportunity is eee to impress upon their minds the 
sacred principles taught in the word of God, not only in refer~ 
ence to their eternal interests, but in their important bearings 
on a civil and political institutions, and all the sucial relations 
of li e. 
The Inatitute is furnished with a chemical and philosophical 
apparatus, and a course of familiar lectures on these subjecu, 
suited to the capacity of youth, and accompained with illustra- 
tions and experiments, will be given cach session, 

A public examination of the pupils, and exercises in public 
speaking clove each session, when twoelegant diplomas are pre- 
sented tu the young gentlemen who receive the first and second 
honour of the schvol. 

The year is divided into two sessions of twenty-three weeks 
each, commencing on the first of May and the first of November, 

TERMS.—Including board, tuiuon, washing, lights, fuel, 
and furnished bed rooms per session, $85. A deduction of Five 
Dollars per session will be made to those who furnish their own 
beds, bedding, and towels. Modern Languages Ten Dollars extra, 
One half in all cases to be paid in advance ; the remainder at the 
close of the session, 

REFERENCES.—Philadelphia.—Rev. Drs. Ludlow, Bethune, 

‘almage, . J. H, Cornell, Exq. and Jacob Brinke 


& 


—Or any of the patrons of the 10, 
oct 3i—3t 


stitute in either city. 

J HETHAM & SON, Booksellers, 144 Chestnut street, 
° Philadelphia, have published the following valuable 

Works, to which they invite attention, A liberal discount made 

to those who purchase in quantities, or to sell again, A new 


-and improved edition of Horne’s Introduction to the Study of 


the Seriptures, 2 vols, royal 8vo. Dick's Theo » 2 vols, 
Cruden‘s Concordance, 1 vol, royal 8vo. The 
Skeleton’s of Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo, Gill’s Commentary on the 
Bible, 9 vols. 4to, Oxford Divinity, by Bishop Melivaine, of 
Ohio, 1 vol. 8vo. Henry’s Abridgment of Bingham’s Christian 
Antiquities, 8vo. Calvin onthe Romans, limo, Beza’s Life 
of Calvin, 12mo. Outlines af a History of the Courtof Rome, 
12mo, Rev. Geo, Junkin on Justification, 12mo. Elisha, by 
Krummacher, 12mo. Drew on the Resurrection, 12mo. Do. on 
the Soul, 12mo, — Journal of a Missionsry Tour in In- 
dia, 12mo. Rev. R. J. Breckinridge’s Tour in Europe, 12mo, 
The Fruits of the Mga by Rev. G. W. Bethune, 12mo, Me- 
moir of Rev. John H. Rice, 12mo, Dr. Miller’s Letters on Cier- 
ical Manners and Habits, 12mo. Letters on Confirmation, by 
the Rev, J. L, Blake, 18mo. Life of Mrs, Hawke’s, 12mo, 
third edition, Faber on Infidelity, 12mo. The Christian Pas- 
tor’s Manual, 12mo. Rev. S. H. Sermons, 8vo, Rev. 
A. Alexander on the Evidences of Christianity, 12mo. Do. on 
the Canon of Scripture, 12mo. How Shall | Govern my 
School, by E. C. Wines, 12me. Memoir of Halyburton, 12mo. 
Matthew's on the Divine Pur 18moe. Oriental Key to 
the Scriptures, 18mo. The Museum of Kelgious Know 
12mo, ilson’s Young Communicant’s Catechism, 18mo. ‘T 
Juvenile Choir, a new Singing Book, 18mo. Bovth's Reign of 
Grace, 12mo. The Life of Fletcher, l2mo. The Test of 
Truth, by Mary Jane Graham, 18mo, The Freeness of Grace, 
by do. 18mo, Original Poems, 18mo, The Bible Baptist, 
Thomas P. Hunt, stitched covers, Rev, Matthew Henry 
Scripture Catechism, l8mo, Evangelical Music, adapted to 
be used with the Presbyterian Psalms and Hymna, Round and 
Patent Notes. Also, the following valuable School Books.— 
Dr. Wyke’s Greek Grammar, 8vo. Greek, Latin, and English 
Vocabulary, 12mo. Bridge’s Algebra, 12mo, Peale’s Graphics, 
or Manual of Drawing and Writing, 12mo. Milty’s Elements 
of Geometry, 12mo. Smart’s Translation of Horace, 2 vols, 
Cowper’s do, of Homer, 2 vols. &c. oct 31 


EW PUBLICATIONS—A Book for the Sabbath, in three 
parts. 1. Origin, design, and obligation of the Sabbath. 

2. Practical improvement of the Sabbath. 3. Devotional exer- 
cises fur the Sabbath—by J. B. Waterbury, author of “ Advice to 
a Young Christian.” Extent and Efficacy of the Atone- 
ment, by Howard Malcolm, 2d edition. The Dew of Israci and 
the Lily of God, or a Glimpse of the Kin of Grace, by 
Dr. F. W. Krumacher, author of * Elijah the Tishbite,”’ &e. 


. | Memoirs of the Rev. Charles Nisbet, D. D., late President of 


Wm, Suddards, Samuc! B. Wylie, D. 
land, Mr. Benj. Stille, Zebulon Locke, Edward Roberts, James | 
Watson. 
Also en Classes will re-commence their exercises, 
avg 


Dickinson College, Carlisle, by Samuel Miller, D. D. The In- 
quirer directed to an experimental and practical view of the 


| work of the Holy Spirit, by kev. Octavius Winslow, for sale by 


HENRY PERKINS, 


oct 24 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 


b 


Arched inwards by erey bones, which once (men say) | 
: ere moved by breath! 
By some friend’s quiet hearth, where gentle words : 
f 
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